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COOMBE WOOD.* 


On the rebuilding of Coombe Neville, near Kingston, Surrey, 
near the seat of the great king-making Earl of Warwick, and late | 
in the possession of the Harveys. / 


Ye modern domes that rise elate 
O’er yonder prostrate walls, 
In vain your hope to match the state 
Of Neville’s ancient halls. 


Dread mansion! on thy Gothick Tower 
Were regal standards rais’d : 

The Rose of York, white virgin flower, 

Or red Lancastria’s, blazed. 


Warwick, high chief, whose awful word 
Or shook or fix’d the Throne, 
Spread here the hospitable board 
Or fought in tilts alone. 


* The manuscript from which these lines are printed has been sent to us by 
a granddaughter of the first Earl of Harrowby, to whom Mr. Pitt presented 
the original. It is believed that they and the juvenile tragedy mentioned in 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of the great statesman were Mr. Pitt’s only essays in 
verse-—Editors National Review. 
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When Coombe her gartered Knights beheld 
On barbéd steeds advance 

Where ladies crowned the tented field, 
And Love inspired the lance,— 


Historick heralds here arrayed 
Fair acts in gorgeous stile, 

And heroes’ toils were best repayed 
By bashful beauty’s smile. 


So flourished Coombe, and flourished long, 

With Lords of bounteous soul ; 

Her walls still echoed to the song, 
~~ And Mirth still drain’d her bowl; 


And still her courts with footsteps meek 
The fainting pilgrim prest, 

Still Misery flushed her faded cheek 
At Harvey’s genial feast. 


Loved seat! how oft in childish ease 
Along thy woods I stray’d,— 
Now venturous climbed embowering trees, 
Now sported in their shade ! 


Along thy hills the chace I led 
With echoing hounds and horns, 
And left for thee my downy bed, 
Unplanted yet with thorns; 
Now, languid with the noontide beams . 
Explored* thy pretious springs, q 
That proudly flow, like Susa’st streams, 
To temper cups for Kings! 


' * Hampton Court Palace is supplied with water from springs on Coombe 
Hill. 
+ There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 
The drink of none but Kings.—MI.Ton. 
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COOMBE WOOD. 


But soon, inform’d with nobler powers, r 
I sought thy awful Grove ; 

There frequent sooth’d my evening hours 
That best deceiver, Love. 


Each smiling joy was there that springs 
In life’s delicious prime : 

There young Ambition plum’d his wings 
And mock’d the flight of time ; 


There patriot passions fir’d my breast 
With Freedom’s glowing themes; 
And Virtue’s image rose confest 
In bright platonick dreams. 


Ah me! my dreams of harmless youth 
No more thy walks invade : 

The charm is broke by sober Truth, 
Thy fairy visions fade. 


No more, unstain’d with fear or guilt, 
Such hours of rapture smile : 
Each airy fabrick fancy built 
Is vanish’d as thy pyle. 
Prrv. 
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FALLACIES OF MODERN SOCIALISM.* 


Socratism has borne various meanings at different times, and in 
different countries ; but we all understand tolerably well the sense 
in which it has been propagated as a popular creed in England, 
especially in London, and is now preached from many a house-top 
in town and country. Whatever else it means, it means the oppo- 
site of competition, and the opposite of individual liberty. It 
means that, instead of men and women being left free to work out 
their own well-being in life, as they must work out their own salva- 
tion, by their own faith and patience, they are practically to be 
nursed and kept in leading-strings by the State from the cradle to 
the grave. It means that individual enterprise, and even corporate 
or joint-stock enterprise, which must needs be competitive, are to 
be replaced by a vast system of State regulation and State protec- 
tion, on the principle of enabling every workman to live in comfort, 
if not of giving an equal share of wages and of profits to the strong 
and to the weak, to the clever and to the stupid, to the prudent and 
to the improvident, to the industrious and to the idle, perhaps even 
to the sober and to the drunken. It means that all who come into 
the world have equal rights against society, or, rather, that children 
of the so-called working classes have greater rights than others, 
and that society is bound to organize itself for their special benefit, 
instead of for the good of the community at large—at all events, 
until the community at large has been levelled down into that dull 
and uniform mediocrity so dear to Socialists. It means an exclusive 
Democracy of Labour, where every one able to work shall have 
_employment, and every worker. shall retain the whole produce of 
his labour, without leaving anything as a return for capital; where 
the land and all other “ instruments of production” shall be made 
the joint property of the whole people, and all industries shall be 
directly conducted or controlled, in their interest, by the State. 
Of course, there are many calling themselves Socialists, who do 
not go as far as this, and desire little more than the gradual triumph 


* This article is an attempt to exhibit, in a simple and popular form, some 
radical fallacies of the Socialism now prevalent. In preparing it, I have been 
indebted to an excellent pamphlet by Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., as well as to 
some earlier papers of my own.—G.C.B, , 
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of Co-operation—as there are many others who go much further, 
and do not shrink from attacking—not property only, but—religion, 
patriotism, and even the institution of the family. But I speak 
of what I believe to be the dominant ideal of Socialism in our own 
age and country, and my present object is to show how shallow are 
some of the fallacies upon which this new gospel mainly rests for 
its acceptance. 

First, however, let me hasten to say that I do not include among 
these fallacies the belief in what has been called ‘‘ world-bettering”’ 
—that is to say, in the possibility of improving the lot and raising 
the character of human beings by wise and well-directed efforts. 
Christianity itself is a vast scheme of world-bettering ; and if the 
lessons taught on the hills of Galilee 2,000 years ago had been 
practised—not in letter—but in spirit by one single nation for one 
single generation, that nation would have enjoyed a foretaste of the — 
millennium. Besides, it is easy to cite numerous and recent — 
instances in which the condition of the people has been visibly 
amended by salutary legislation. By repealing the Corn Laws we 
have cheapened the food of millions, and given a new impulse to 
our manufactures. By limiting the hours of factory labour for 
women and children, we have benefited the health and morals of a 
great industrial population, without seriously impairing the profits 
of mill-owners. By placing a good school within reach of every 
family, we have checked juvenile crime, and given the poorest 
children a fairer start in the race of life. By duly enforcing sani- 
tary laws, we have largely reduced the rate of mortality ; and, 
while I am no supporter of the Permissive Bill, I cannot deny that 
by restrictions on licensing we may effectively promote the great 
cause of Temperance. 

1.—But, though it is no fallacy to believe that prosperity and even 
virtue may be encouraged by Act of Parliament, it is the grossest 
of fallacies to imagine that any State-made law can reverse the 
fundamental laws of human nature. Now, this is just one of the 
radical fallacies which beset the doctrines of Socialism. The 
pursuit of self-interest, with the competition which naturally results 
from it, is among the laws of human nature: no other motive, 
except the slave-owner’s lash, has ever proved effectual in stimula- 
ting industry, and no change of system can possibly annul it. It 
is not the fault of our present system, for example, that Capital 
and Labour are so often at war with each other : it is because capi- 
talists and labourers, being as frail as the rest of us, are too 
impulsive and short-sighted to see and act upon their own best 
interests. The wisest of them know well enough that strikes and 
lock-outs generally injure both parties in the long run; but the 
majority are apt to persist in pushing matters to extremities, to 
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refuse arbitration, or to repudiate the arbitrator’s award, out of a 
mere blind desire to snatch a victory which may prove ruinous to 
themselves. Will the adoption of Socialism, as a system, trans- 
form ignorant and self-seeking beings into angels of light and 
wisdom? Is not Co-operation a far simpler experiment than 
Socialism? and is not the very doubtful success of co-operative 
factories due to the impatience, the jealousies, the mutual distrust, 
and the want of foresight, common to all masses of men of like 
passions with ourselves? Does experience show that servants of 
the State are better content with their wages than servants of 
private employers? or that jobbery and waste are less common in 
establishments belonging to the State? Will hard-working rate- 
payers and taxpayers be content to bear heavier and heavier burdens, 
for the sake of giving half-a-crown a day to myriads of incapable 
loafers whose labour is not wanted at all, and, if wanted, would 
not be worth a shilling? If we are not to have an uniform scale 
of pay for the scavenger and for the artist, will there be no 
grumbling among those who receive lower wages for a lower kind 
of work against the payment of higher wages to another class for 
a higher kind of work? If all the railways, for example, become 
State property, will there be no danger of a general strike on the 
part of all the railway men in the kingdom for better pay or shorter 
hours? and might not a strike on so vast a scale against the govern- 
ment of the country grow into something very like civil war? But 
it is needless to multiply such questions, for it is not one Socialist 
in a hundred who cares to face them. They prefer to compare the 
present system, as it is, with the rival system, as it might be—not 
the one as it is with the other as it is (for Socialism, as a 
system, has never been really tried)—not the one as it might be 
with the other as it might be, but the one marred by all the imper- 
fections incident to human weakness and error with the other 
clothed in all the imaginary perfections of a brighter and better 
world than ours. 

2.—A second and equally transparent fallacy underlying modern 
Socialism is the notion that the State is responsible for the well- 
being of all its citizens, howsoever numerous they may become. If 
the State could regulate population, if it could be settled by the 
law what persons should be allowed to marry, how many children 
should be born, and to what industries or localities these children 
should be assigned, in the interest of the whole community, there 
would be some approach to reason in holding the State liable to 
provide for them all comfortably. As it is, such a pretension will 
not bear a moment’s consideration. What! Are we to be told 
that every man has a right to marry when he pleases, whether or 
not he possesses the means to maintain a family, and that every 
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child so born into the world has a claim to maintenance, free edu- 
cation, and perhaps three acres and a cow—not against his parents, 
who are solely responsible for his existence, but against society, to 
which his existence is a positive injury, and which, if it could, 
would have prevented his coming into the world at all? Where 
are the title-deeds of this alleged birthright? and what kind of 
birthright would it be? Surely, if a beggar’s child has any birth- 
right, it is beggary; if a pauper’s child has any birthrigt, it is 
pauperism; and it is only on grounds of policy or Christian 
philanthropy, not on grounds of justice, that anything more can be 
conceded by the State. As statesmen, we may strive to civilize 
even the superfluous members of the body-politic ; as Christians, 
we may be unwilling that one of these little ones should perish, 
either physically or morally ; but the more their supposed right 
against society is examined, the more utterly hollow will it appear. 
There is no fallacy of Socialism in appealing to private charity in 
their behalf ; but appeals to private charity are one thing—appeals 
to public justice are another. 

3.—But, howsoever that may be, there is a deeper fallacy in the 
idea that salvation from all social evils and redress of all social 
grievances is to be procured from the State. People talk as if the 
State were a Supreme or, at least, a Superior Being, with a power 
akin to omnipotence and a wisdom akin to omniscience, capable of 
shaping the destinies of society and of individual men. The fact 
is, as everyone ought to know, that the State means a set of hard- 
working officials, ministers, secretaries, and clerks, with good 
intentions for the most part, but quite as fallible as ourselves, ham- 
pered by necessary but cumbersome rules of routine, and peculiarly 
exposed to demoralizing temptations of popularity-hunting and 
jobbery. No doubt, experience has shown that some kinds of public 
business, like the Post-Office service, are most efficiently carried on 
by a department of the State ; as there are other kinds of business, 
like the control of drainage, which are best carried on by local 
authorities, or, like railways, by joint-stock corporations; while 
experience has also shown that by far the greater part of human 
industry naturally belongs to the sphere of individual action. 
Possibly, it may be found expedient hereafter to extend the province 
of State-management to some undertakings not yet included in it, 
such as a development of electric-lighting on a colossal scale; and 
it is no fallacy of Socialism to imagine that many such occasions 
may in future arise. This is a mere question of machinery. The 
fallacy consists in believing that, by nationalizing and centralizing 
all the so-called “‘ instruments of production’ by means of State 
monopolies, you can possibly enable the workers to share the 
profits of business without sharing the losses, or enrich any one 
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class of workers except at the expense of some other class of 
workers, or sécure a general rise of wages without a general and 
equivalent increase .of taxation. You may, indeed, employ the 
Government as an engine for crushing out the individual energy 
and enterprise to which civilization is due, or for dividing the 
accumulated savings of skill and thrift among the unskilful and 
the unthrifty ; but, having done so, shall you not find yourselves in 
the position of the savages, who cut down the tree in order to 
obtain the fruits? or of the simple country folk who killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs? And will the idol of State 
Socialism, which its idolators would fashion after their own image 
—will this idol really prove capable of inspiring a love of work for 
its own sake, of diffusing an universal sense ‘of public duty, of 
arresting the struggle for existence which prevades all nature, or 
of guaranteeing—contrary to nature—the survival of the unfittest ? 

4.—Let us ask ourselves, further, whether the fierce impatience of 
social inequality, which clamours for State intervention to produce 
a dead level of conditions, is not founded on another fallacy of 
Socialism. Let it be granted that social inequality so extreme as 
that which prevails in England is in itself an evil. Is it also a 
grievance? If Tom and Dick start on equal terms, but Tom wins. 
a large fortune by superior ability and industry, while Dick remains 
in poverty for want of those qualities, few will say that Dick has 
any just cause of complaint. But let us suppose that both have 
inherited their respective lots in life: what then? Wealth is not 
the only blessing that is inherited from parents; bodily health and 
strength, for example, are not less hereditary ; and it is not very clear 
why Dick has a better claim to a share of Tom’s large income than 
Tom has to a share of Dick’s robust constitution. But here we light 
upon a fallacy of a less sentimental kind. Probably many Socialists 
would admit that Dick has no right to grudge Tom social advan- 
tages, merely because he cannot share them himself ; but then they 
boldly maintain that Tom’s wealth is actually the cause of Dick’s 
poverty—that progress, shown in the luxury of capitalists, does 
but deepen the misery of the working classes. This amazing state- 
ment is openly advanced by Mr. Henry George, and tacitly adopted 
by thousands of shallow theorists who have never dreamed of 
testing it by facts. The moment that it is so tested it is found to 
be absolutely false, and—not only false, but—the very reverse of the 
truth. If it were true, then, of course, we should find least poverty 
in communities where there is least progress. But what is the 
fact? The condition of Hindoo or Chinese labourers, who live in 
countries where there is no progress, is immeasurably lower and 
more wretched than the condition of labourers in any progressive 
country. The condition of labourers in the most progressive 
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countries is almost always better than in the less progressive ; and, 
in spite of their much too rapid multiplication,—which might well 
have dragged them down,—the condition of labourers in England 
has greatly improved, and not only the rich but the poor have been 
becoming richer, during the last three generations. Pauperism has 
been reduced ; the death-rate has been lowered ; notwithstanding the 
emigration from the country into towns, wages have gone up; the 
price of necessaries has gone down ; the average standard of living 
has been raised; and the number of those who fail to reach it has 
been diminished. Had population remained stationary—had it 
not increased every decade by leaps and bounds—the position of 
labourers in England would have been far more enviable than it is 
now in America, and there would have been a notable approach to 
equality of fortunes, though England would probably not have 
attained the commercial supremacy which she now holds. As it is, 
there isa constant surplus of labour, and, high as wages are in 
most trades, there are some trades, like that of match-making, in 
which labour is so cheap that its wages barely cover the cost of 
subsistence. This is because the working classes in this country 
(though not in France) persist in multiplying up to starvation 
point, so that there are always unskilled labourers, especially 
women, willing to accept a few pence a day for their work. But 
let it be remembered that, if the wages of match-makers and the 
price of matches were higher, the sale of mat«hes would be smaller, 
and fewer match-makers would get a livelihood. And let it never 
be forgotten that, unless there were rich capitalists—men who have 
saved largely themselves or inherited the savings of others—a vast 
amount of labour which now earns good wages would not be 
employed at all. 

5.—This brings us naturally to what is perhaps the most ludicrous 
of Socialistic fallacies. We are told dogmatically that wealth is 
the creation of labour. So it is; but it is also, and equally, the 
creation of capital. The experiment of labour without capital has 
been tried for many ages, and is still being tried by many races of 
mankind ; but these races are called savages. The natives of 
Central Africa and the Red Indians of America have no wealth, 
no machinery, no culture, no upper classes, no ‘‘ profit-mongers,”’ 
as capitalists are sometimes contemptuously nick-named—and 
what is their condition? To borrow the forcible language of Mr.. 
Goldwin Smith: ‘ Capital, spelt with a big C, swells into a malig- 
nant giant, the personal enemy of Labour; spelt in the natural 
way, it is simply that with which labour must start on any enter- 
prise, and without which no labour can exist at all, unless it be 
that of the savage grubbing roots with his nails.’’ All this is self- 
evident when it is once pointed out. But still there is an ignorant 
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impression that capital somehow gets enormous profits out of the 
labour which it employs, and squanders these profits on personal 
enjoyment. This impression is founded on two misconceptions. 
In the first place, it is not seen that, although enormous profits 
may be made by one manufacturer in one particular year, they 
are balanced by the losses of other manufacturers, or of the same 
manufacturer, in bad times. The result is that the average profits 
of manufacturers probably do not exceed 5 per cent. all round, and 
this return includes—not only the interest on capital, but—remu- 
neration for much anxious foresight and superintendence. Were it 
otherwise, workmen have nothing to do but to club together on 
the co-operative principle, become their own employers, and divert 
into their own pockets the enormous profits of which they are so 
envious. Secondly, it is a pure delusion to imagine that a 
capitalist devours all his profits to please himself, as Cleopatra is 
said to have swallowed a pearl out of sheer vanity. Suppose a 
manufacturer to make as much as £50,000 in one year: How 
much of this can we imagine that he spends upon himself, like a 
boy spending his pocket-money in buying trash? Well, let us 
assume that he spends no less than £5,000 in keeping up a 
luxurious house and grounds. By far the greater part even of- this 
sum goes into the pockets of tradespeople, and so into those of 
workpeople—not to speak of wages paid to household servants, 
grooms, and gardeners. As for the rest, the £45,000: In nine 
cases out of ten, nearly the whole of it is put into an extension of 
the manufacturer’s own business, and so goes in the payment of 
wages to his own workpeople, or else is invested in the undertak- 
ings of joint-stock companies, such as railways, docks, or brew- 
eries, when it will go in payment of wages to railway-porters, 
dock-labourers, or brewer’s men. Perhaps it might be socially 
desirable to cut up this great income of £50,000 a year into fifty 
incomes of £1,000 a year ; but this would involve the. waste of fifty 
small households, instead of one large one, and would probably 
leave—not more, but—less to be divided in wages omang English 

6.—We have all heard of robbing Peter to pay Paul ; and the last 
Socialistic fallacy which I have time to notice is the fallacy of 
supposing that it is possible in general to enrich Paul without 
robbing Peter, or that it does not signify whether Peter is robbed, 
because he is a rich man and deserves to be relieved of his ill- 
gotten gains. Let us take one or two familiar examples of this 
fallacy. Many people fancy that, if higher wages and shorter 
hours were secured to miners by Act of Parliament, none would 
suffer, except, perhaps, a few bloated mine-owners, so that Paul 
would be paid without robbing Peter. The fact, of course, is that 
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either many pits would be closed—in which case the miners out of 
work would be impoverished to benefit their luckier fellows—or 
that the price of coal would rise immensely, in which case millions 
of poor families, cowering over their empty fire places, would have 
reason to curse the day on which this Socialistic triumph was 
obtained. But that would not be all. A higher price of coals 
means a diminution of activity in our ironworks, the owners of 
which are no longer able to compete with foreigners, and tens of 
thousands of ironworkers would be thrown out of employment to 
fill the pockets of the coal-miners.* This is no fanciful picture. 
It has been partly realized during the last two months; and 
large sections of our national industry have been paralyzed by 
colliery strikes, organized by men incapable of looking beyond 
the narrowest view of their own interest, who care nothing for 
their fellow-workmen in other trades, and regard with callous 
indifference the sufferings to which they may reduce even their 
own poorer neighbours. Again, it seems a highly benevolent 
scheme to regulate the rents of lodgings and small tenements 
‘ in great towns by public authority ; and, though it is here certain 
that Peter would be robbed to pay Paul, the popular idea is 
that Peter means Lord Salisbury or the Duke of Bedford—that 
is, beings evidently created for the very purpose of being robbed 
by public authority. But what is the fact? That house-pro- 
perty of this kind in great towns, like cottage-property in the 
country, is a favourable investment for small and hardly-earned 
savings, so that a large class of poor landlords would be robbed 
for the sake of gratifying a poor class of tenants. Exactly the 
same may be said of too liberal out-door relief, and other schemes 
for rewarding and encouraging improvidence. A Socialist who 
regards wealth as almost a crime might chuckle over a proposal 
for rating Dives 20s. in the pound to make Lazarus comfortable, 
and compelling Dives to keep all his money at home instead of 
investing it abroad. But no such proposal has been or can be 
formulated ; and the effect of throwing more and more people on 
the rates would be to impoverish still further the poor and frugal 
rate-payers—the very flower of the working class—to improve the 
lot of those who, comparatively speaking, are the refuse of the 
working class. It would be easy to multiply like illustrations 
indefinitely ; but enough has been said to show that before we pro- . 
ceed to pay Paul that for which he clamours, we must take care 
not to rob his neighbour Peter—often a more deserving person— 
who asks for nothing except that which the law secures to him as 
the reward of his own industry. It is, indeed, very instructive to 
observe that Peter, if not Paul, seems to change his character as 
* The foregoing passage was written before the late coal-strike. 
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we cross the Channel from England to France. In England, 
Peter is represented by the landlords, who, it is thought, may 
be safely robbed, because they are so few, while mercantile capital 
is so widely distributed that, if attacked, it might offer a very for- 
midable resistance. In France, on the contrary, the landlords are 
numbered by millions, and no one would dare to attack them ; there- 
fore, schemes of confiscation for the benefit of Paul are mostly 
directed against a comparatively small body of industrial capitalists. 
_. We have seen that modern Socialistic theories literally bristle 
with fallacies—not merely difficulties of application, which a wise 
statesmanship might perhaps overcome, but fundamental and 
radical fallacies which go to the root of a belief in Socialism, as a 
system. Must we, then, abandon any attempt to satisfy that 
honest and earnest sentiment which longs to make life better 
worth living for the less favoured members of society, and too 
readily seeks a refuge in the dreamy ideals of Socialism? Must 
we sternly turn away our eyes from the vision of a ‘‘ good time 
coming,” and reject in despair the hope of a happier future 
reserved, in the fulness of time, for the toiling and suffering 
masses of mankind? Assuredly not: only, we must clearly and 
courageously realize that social regeneration, so far as it can be 
achieved at all, can be achieved only by slow processes, extending 
far beyond a single life-time, and mainly through moral—not 
legislative—agencies ; above all, that it can never be achieved by 
acts of shameful injustice. ’ 

Let me at once say that I share the desire for greater social 
equality, and that I am as little overawed by the precise dogmatism 
of Political Economy as by the hazy dogmatism of Socialism— 
while, on the other hand, I take my stand firmly on the principle 
of justice between man and man—a key that unlocks many a pro- 
blem of social politics. Without attempting to discuss various 
non-Socialistic schemes for organizing social equality, I will 
venture to indicate two directions in which (I believe) social equality 
may be powerfully—but very gradually—promoted by the Legis- 
lature, consistently with justice between man and man. The first 
is a reversal of the policy embodied in the Law and Custom of 
Primogeniture: a subject to which I have devoted a separate 
treatise, and which I consider worthy of far more attention than 
it has received. Most people suppose that a measure of this kind 
would have very little effect even on the landed aristocracy, and no 
effect at all on the commercial or wage-earning classes. For 
reasons given in the treatise already mentioned, I have been led to 
a very different opinion, though I admit that more than one 
generation must pass before the full effect of a new system would 
be felt. But it may be right—at the risk of being misunderstood 
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—to add that I claim for the State something more than a power 
of regulating the course of inheritance and the provisions of 
family settlements. I claim for it a power of taxing property 
which changes hands at death, whether it be real or personal, for 
the benefit of the whole community, to a much greater extent than 
has been hitherto recognized. Since we brought nothing into the 
world, and cannot carry anything out, I do not regard such taxa- 
tion as confiscation, nor do I believe that it would seriously check 
the passion for accumulation. When Robert, the eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, suggested to his father that he might take 
ever the Duchy of Normandy during his father’s lifetime, the kind 
replied that he was not in the habit of taking off his clothes before 
he went to bed. Men cling to wealth during their lives, and would 
cease to accumulate if they were liable to be annually fleeced of 
their savings by an oppressive income-tax ; but the immense sums 
left to charities by will are enough to show that the desire to 
bequeath large fortunes to relations is much weaker. At all events, 
duties levied at death are of all duties the least burdensome and 
the most legitimate. 

But there is another direction which may be taken by a move- 
ment having for its object the subordination of private to public 


interests—the most legitimate object of Socialism. This direction - 


is the development of what the French term ‘‘ Communalism ”— 
as distinct from ‘‘Communism,” which is too often confounded 
with it. Communalism, or the principle of local self-government 
applied to all the public relations of social life, is the natural anti- 
dote to a creed which invokes the aid of the State to destroy—not 
only the individual right of property, but—all individuality, inelud- 
ing the right of local option. The example of our Saxon fore- 
fathers and the example of modern America are enough to show 
how an extreme jealousy for public interests, and an extreme care 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number, may be com- 
bined with an extreme respect for individual liberty. Had the new 
County Councils existed in the early part of this century, they 
would assuredly have prevented numberless encroachments of 
landowners—and squatters too—on common rights by piecemeal 
enclosure, as well as the creation of many a nuisance injurious to 
public health or convenience. It is possible to conceive the same 


principle of protection through public bodies being carried much - 


further, until it should come to embrace—not the demands of Con- 
tinental Socialism, or even the whole programme of the London 
Progressists, but—a great limitation of individual privileges, and 
some limitation of individual rights —not for the sake of propitiat- 


ing any class, howsoever numerous, but—for the good of the whole 
commonwealth. 
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After all, however, no legislative measures—and, least of all, 
revolutionary measures—can go far to realize those noble aspira- 
tions which animate the best of our Socialists, and are not unfelt 
by sober-minded Christians innocent of the Socialistic heresy. 
The secret of social regeneration lies—not in reconstructing the 
State, which is an abstract conception, but—in elevating the charac- 
ter of individual citizens—of men, women, and children, who are 
living beings. ‘‘ Noarbitrary transfer of property, no organization 
of industry, no artificial creation of social equality, can supply the 
place of intelligence, of temperance, of integrity, of self-restraint, 
or of public spirit, and the Socialistic Utopia demands for its main- 
tenance a diffusion of the Christian virtues such as has never yet 
been witnessed in the history of mankind.’ Half the effort needed 
to convert English society into a vast trade-union, composed of a 
single class, and founded on the ruins of capital, would suffice to 
banish the demon of drunkenness from the land—to bring happi- 
ness and peace—yes, and a fair share of wealth, too—into countless 
thousands of miserable homes. And, whilst the former object could 
only be achieved by a murderous struggle in which torrents of 
blood would be spilt, the latter object might be achieved by means 
equally in harmony with the benign lessons of the Gospel, and the 
best aspirations of democratic fraternity. Half the zeal expended 
in fomenting social enmities which may one day break forth into 
civil war might have an appreciable effect in chaining down the 
accursed spirit of international warfare—by far the greatest scourge 
that now afflicts the human race, a standing outrage upon our 
professed Christianity, and the eternal foe of ‘‘ Social Democracy.” 
In a word, let Socialists begin their efforts towards social perfec- 
tion—not from above, but—from below. Let them be content to 
propagate Socialism as a sentiment before they attempt to construct 
Socialism into a system. Let them start, at least, by a bold and 
persistent attack on the social evils, known to all of us, which are 
the real causes of poverty and degradation among the labouring 
classes. Let them qualify themselves for the creation and guidance 
of the Socialistic Commonwealth which they have in view, by a 
thorough study of existing institutions for the relief of distress, 
and especially of the English Poor-Law—the only Poor-Law which 
absolutely guarantees a subsistence to every destitute creature, 
though he may be the victim of his own recklessness or even of 
his own crime. 

Doubtless, in following this humbler, but more excellent, way 
of charity, they would be parting company with the more im- 
petuous of their allies—with the sinister forces of Nihilism and 
of Anarchy, which are fain to hasten the advent of Social Democ- 
racy by recourse to dynamite or petroleum, and whose true 
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character may be read in the ghastly orgies of the French Revo- 
lution, or in the later atrocities of the Paris Commune. But they 
would gain in exchange the alliance and the fellowship of the best 
and the wisest of mankind—of that noble army which, drawn from 
many ages, and many nations, and many diverse creeds, but chiefly 
under the banner of the Cross, has striven onward and upward to 
make the world recognize the dignity of the human soul, and the 
reality of human brotherhood—men like those who, in days of old, 
brought about the abolition of serfdom, and, in our own days, the 
abolition of slavery ; who have covered the face of Christendom— 
not with churches only, but—with hospitals, and asylums, and 
penitentiaries, and schools; whose material contributions to social 
progress, transcendent as they are, might well excite the admira- 
tion of Agnostic Socialists, but whose zeal in the service of man 
has been mostly quickened by the love of Jesus Christ, and whose 
enthusiasm for humanity in this life has burned all the brighter 
for a simple faith in the life of the world to come. 


GrorGce C. Bropricx. 
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OnE evening in the spring of 1751, the famous St. Dunstan, or 
Devil Tavern, by Temple Bar, in Fleet Street—over whose Apollo 
Chamber you might still read the rhymed ‘“‘ Welcome” of Ben 
Jonson, and where Garth and Swift and Addison had often dined 
together—was the scene of a remarkable literary celebration. A 
young married lady, not then so well-known as she afterwards 
became, had written a novel called the Life of Harriot Stuart, 
which was either just published or upon the point of issuing from 
the press. It was her first effort in fiction ; and, probably through 
William Strahan the printer, one of whose employés she married, 
she had sought and obtained the acquaintance of Dr. Samuel John- 
son. The Doctor thought very highly of her abilities: so much so that 
he proposed to his colleagues at the Ivy Lane Club (the predecessor 
of the more illustrious Literary Club) to commemorate the birth 
of the book by an “all-night sitting.” Pompous Mr. Hawkins, 
who tells the story, says that the guests, to the number of about 
twenty, including Mrs. Lenox (for that was the lady’s name), her 
husband, and a female acquaintance, assembled at the Devil at 
about eight o’clock in the evening. The supper is described as 
“elegant,” a prominent feature in it being ‘‘ a magnificent hot 
apple-pye,”’ which, because, forsooth (the “‘forsooth”’ is Hawkins’s), 
Mrs. Lenox was also a minor poet, her literary foster-father had 
caused to be stuck with bay-leaves. Besides this, after invoking 
the Muses by certain rites of his own invention, which should have 
been impressive, but are not particularized, Johnson decorated 
her with a crown of laurel specially prepared by himself. These 
ceremonies accomplished, the company began to spend the 
evening ‘‘in pleasant conversation and harmless mirth, inter- 
mingled at different periods with the refreshments of coffee and 
tea.”” But there must have been stronger potations as well, since 
the narrator, Hawkins, who had a “ raging tooth,” and is therefore 
excusably inexplicit, speaks of the desertion by some of those 
present of “‘ the colours of Bacchus” ; and he expressly mentions 
the fact that Johnson, whose face, at five o’clock, ‘‘ shone with 
meridian splendour,” had confined himself exclusively to lemonade. 
By daybreak the “harmless mirth” was beginning to be inter- 
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mingled with slumber, from which those who succumbed were 
only rallied with difficulty by fresh relays of coffee. At last, when 
St. Dunstan’s clock was nearing eight, after waiting two hours for 
a waiter sufficiently wakeful to compile the bill, the company dis- 
persed. Their symposium had been Platonic in its blamelessness, 
but to Hawkins, demoralized by toothache, and sanctimonious by 
temperament, their issue into the morning light of Fleet Street had 
all the aspect, and something of the remorse, of a tardily-terminated 
debauch. Before he could morally disinfect himself, he was 
obliged to take a turn or two in the Temple, and breakfast decor- 
ously at a coffee-house. 

Although she is now forgotten, Charlotte Lenox, the heroine of 
these Johnsonian ‘high jinks,” was once what Browning would 
have designated ‘‘ a person of importance in her day.” Her father, 
Colonel James Ramsay, was Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
When his daughter was about fifteen, he sent her to England, 
consigning her to the charge of a relative in this country who, by 
the time she reached it, was either dead or mad. Then Colonel 
Ramsay himself died, and she was left without a protector. Lady 
Rockingham took her up, receiving her into her household ; but an 
obscure love-affair put an end to their connection, and she subse- 
quently found a fresh patroness in the Duchess of Newcastle. Her 
best resource, however, was literature. In 1747 Paterson published 
a thin volume of her poems, “‘ dedicated to the Lady Issabella (sic) 
Finch”—a volume in which she certainly “touched the tender 
stops of various quills,” since it recalls most of the prominent. 
singers of her time. There are hymns to Sappho (with one ‘‘ p”’) ; 
there is a pastoral after the manner of Mr. Pope; there is ‘‘ Envy, 
a Satire’’; and there is a versification of one of Mr. Addison’s 
Spectators. To this maiden effort, a few years later, followed the 
novel above-mentioned, which is supposed to have been more or 
less autobiographical; then came another novel, The Female 
Quixote ; then Shakespeare Illustrated; then a translation of Sully’s 
Memoirs ; and then, again, more novels, plays, and translations. 
She lived into the present century, supported at the last partly 
from the Literary Fund, and partly by the Right Hon. George 
Rose, who befriended her in her latter days, and ultimately, 
when she died, old and very poor, in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
paid the expenses of her burial. She is said—by Croker, of course 
—to have been extremely plain. If this be so, she must have 
been considerably flattered in the portrait by Reynolds, which is 
engraved in Harding’s Shakespeare. It is stated, besides, on the 
authority of Mrs. Thrale, that, although her books were admired, 
she herself was unpopular. As regards her own sex, this may have 
been true ; but it is dead against the evidence as regards the men. 
VOL. XIX. 21 
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Johnson, for example, openly preferred her before Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Hannah More, and Miss Burney; and he never, to judge by 
the references in Boswell’s Life, wavered in his allegiance. He 
wrote the Dedications to the Female Quixote and Shakespeare Illus- 
trated ; he helped her materially (as did also Lord Orrery) in her 
version of Pére Brumoy’s Thédtre des Grecs; he quoted her in 
the Dictionary; he drew up, as late as 1775, the ‘‘ Proposals” 
for a complete edition of her works; and he reviewed her repeatedly. 
What is more, he introduced her to Richardson, by whom, upon 
the ground of her gifts and her misfortunes, (‘‘ she has genius, and 
she has been unhappy,” said the sentimental little man), she was 
at once admitted to the inner circle of the devoted listeners at 
Parson’s Green. Another of her admirers was Fielding, who, in 
his last book, the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, calls her “the 
inimitable and shamefully distressed author of the Female Quixote.” 
Finally, Goldsmith wrote the epilogue to the unsuccessful comedy 
of The Sister, which she based, in 1769, upon her novel of Henrietta 
—an act which is the more creditable on his part, because the 
play belonged to the ranks of that genteel comedy which he 
detested. A woman who could thus enlist the suffrage and secure 
the service of the four greatest writers of her day must have pos- 
sessed exceptional powers of attraction, either mental or physical ; 
and this fact, of itself, is almost sufficient to account for the lack 
of a corresponding enthusiasm in her own sex. 

How she obtained her education, the scanty records of her life 
do not disclose. But it is clear that she had considerable attain- 
ments; and she obviously added to them a gift for ingenious 
flattery, which, after the fashion of that day, she exhibited in her 
books. In her best work, the Female Quixote, there is a handsome 
reference to that ‘‘ admirable writer,’’ Mr. Richardson; and Johnson 
is styled ‘‘ the greatest Genius in the present Age.” ‘ Rail,” she 
makes one of her characters say elsewhere, and manifestly a propos 
de bottes,—‘‘ Rail with premeditated Malice at the Rambler; and, 
for the want of Faults, turn even its inimitable Beauties into 
Ridicule: The Language, because it reaches to Perfection, may be 
called stiff, laboured, and pedantic ; the Criticisms, when they let 
in more Light than your weak Judgment can bear, superficial and 
ostentatious Glitter; and because those Papers contain the finest 
System of Ethics yet extant, damn the queer Fellow for over- 
propping Virtue’ ;—in all of which, it is to be feared, the bigots 
of this iron time will see nothing but the rankest log-rolling. Yet 
it was not to Mrs. Lenox that Johnson said, ‘‘ Madam, consider 
what your praise is worth.” On the contrary, if Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill conjectures rightly, he wrote a not unfavourable little notice 
of the book in the Gentleman’s Magazine for. March—a notice 
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which, if it does no more, at least compactly summarizes the 
scheme. ‘‘ Arabella,” he says (the full title is The Female Quixote ; 
or, the Adventures of Arabella), ‘is the daughter of a statesman, 
born after his retirement in disgrace, and educated in solitude, at 
his castle, in a remote province. The romances which she found 
in the library after her mother’s death, were almost the only books 
she had read; from these therefore she derived her ideas of life ; 
she believed the business of the world to be love, every incident to 
be the beginning of an adventure, and every stranger a knight in 
disguise. The solemn manner in which she treats the most common 
and trivial occurrences, the romantic expectations she forms, and 
the absurdities which she commits herself, and produces in others, 
afford a most entertaining series of circumstances and events.” 
And then he goes on to quote, as coming from one equally 
“emulous of Cervantes, and jealous of a rival,” the opinion which 
Fielding had expressed a few days earlier, in his Covent Garden 
Journal,—an opinion which, if, as Johnson asserts, he had at this 
time no knowledge of the author of the book, does even more 
credit to his generosity than to his critical judgment. For the 
author of J’om Jones not only devotes rather more than two hand- 
some columns to The Female Quixote; but, professing to give his 
opinion of it “with no less Sincerity than Candour,” gravely 
proceeds to show in what it falls short of, in what it equals, and 
in what it excels (!) the masterpiece of which it is a professed 
imitation. According to him, the advantage of Mrs. Lenox in the 
last respect (for the others may be neglected) lies in the fact that 
it is more probable that the reading of romances would turn the 
head of a young lady than the head of an old gentleman: that the 
character of Arabella is more endearing than that of Don Quixote : 
that her situation is more interesting: and that the incidents of 
her story, as well as the story itself, are less “‘ extravagant and 
incredible”’ than those of the immortal hero of Cervantes. 
Finally, he sums up with the words which Johnson afterwards 
reproduced, in part, in the Gentleman’s Magazine: ‘I do very 
earnestly recommend it, as a most extraordinary and most excellent 
Performance. It is indeed a Work of true Humour, and cannot 
fail of giving a rational, as well as very pleasing, Amusement to a 
sensible Reader, who will at once be instructed and very highly 
diverted. Some Faults perhaps there may be, but I shall leave 
the unpleasing Task of pointing them out to those who will have 
more Pleasure in the Office. This Caution, however, I think 
proper to premise, that no Persons presume to find many [He is 
speaking in his assumed character of Censor of Great Britain]. 


For if they do, I promise them the Critic and not the Author will 
be to blame.” 
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Habent sua fata libelli. In spite of the verdict of Johnson and 
Fielding,—that is to say, in spite of the verdict of the Macaulay 
and Thackeray of the eighteenth century,—the Critic, it is to be 
feared, must be blamed to-day. Were Fielding alone, one might 
discount his opinion by assuming that he would naturally welcome 
a work of art which was on his side rather than on that of Richard- 
son ; but this would not account for the equally favourable opinion 
of Johnson.* Nor could it be laid entirely to the novelty of the 
attempt, for Tom Jones and Clarissa and Peregrine Pickle, master- 
pieces all, had by this time been written, and can still be read, 
which it is difficult to say of The Female Quixote ; or, the Adven- 
tures of Arabella. Mrs. Lenox’s fundamental idea, no doubt, is a 
good one, although the character of the heroine has its feminine 
prototypes in the Précieuses Ridicules of Moliére and the Biddy 
Tipkin of Steele’s Tender Husband. It must be admitted, too, 
that some of the manifold complications which arise from her bring- 
ing every incident of her career to the touchstone of the high- 
falutin’ romances of the Sieur de la Calprenéde and that “‘ grave 
and virtuous virgin,” Madeleine de Scudéry, are diverting enough. 
The unhappy position of the lover, Mr. Glanville, who is convicted 
of a .want of proper application to the pages of Cassandra by his 
deplorable ignorance of the elementary fact that the Orontes and 
Oroondates of that work are one and the same person; the case of 
the luckless dipper into Thucydides and Herodotus at Bath who is 
confronted, to his utter discomfiture, with ‘‘ History as she is 
wrote” in Clelia and Cleopatra; the persistence of Arabella in 
finding princes in gardeners, and rescuers in highwaymen—are 
things not ill-invented. But repeated they pall; and not all the 
insistence on her natural good sense, and her personal charms, nor 
the inoffensive morality of the book itself, can reconcile us to the 
vagaries of a heroine who cannot hand the sugar-tongs without 
a reference to Cleobuline, Princess of Corinth, or Artemisa, Princess 
of Armenia; who holds, with the illustrious Mandana, that, even 
after ten years of the most faithful services and concealed torments, 
it is still presumption for a Monarch to aspire to her hand; and 
who, “ wiping some tears from her fine eyes,” addresses her 
astounded and unoffending elderly relatives in this wise :—‘‘ Gothen, 
unfortunate and lamented uncle ; go and endeavour, by reason and 
absence, to recover thy repose; and be assured, whenever you can 
convince me you have triumphed over these sentiments which now 
cause both our unhappiness, you shall have no cause to complain 


© * Johnson had, if not a taste, at least an appetite, for the old Romances which 
Mrs. Lenox satirized. Once, at Bishop Percy’s, he chose Felixmarte of 
Hyrcania (in folio) for his habitual reading, and, moreover, read it through, 
On another occasion, he selected Palmerin of England.’ 
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of my conduct towards you.” These are reasons which might at 
any time have made the book unsuccessful. But there are others 
which help to account for the contempt into which it has fallen. 
One is, that by neglecting to reproduce the atmosphere of the time in 
which it was written, it has missed an element of vitality which is 
enjoyed even by such inferior efforts as Coventry’s Pompey the Little, 
which belongs also to 1752. For beyond the above-quoted refer- 
ences to Richardson and Johnson, and an obscure allusion to the 
two Miss Gunnings, who, at the time of writing, were dividing the 
Talk of the Town with the Earthquake, the references to contem- 
porary life and manners are of the scantiest. Another and graver 
reason—as one of its critics, whose own Amelia had only just 
appeared, must have known better than anyone—is that, notwith- 
standing the humour of the situations, its characters are colourless 
and mechanical. Fielding’s Captain Booth and his wife, Colonel 
Bath and Dr. Harrison, Mrs. Bennet and Sergeant Atkinson, are 
breathing and moving human beings, while the Glanvilles and Sir 
Georges and Sir Charles’s of Mrs. Lenox are little more than the 
wire-jointed, ‘‘ High-Life ’”’ puppets of Genteel Comedy. 


Austin Dosson. 
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E1eut years ago, when I contributed to this Review an article 
on ‘ Cattle Disease and the Food Supply,” foot-and-mouth disease 
was raging in the country. The epizootic, which began in October, 
1880, and lingered on until October, 1885, caused immense loss to 
stock-keepers and consumers, and a very serious interference with 
business and with the movements of animals. It was the tenth 
outbreak since the disease first obtained a foothold in England, in 
1839. As usual, it was caused by the importation of diseased 
animals from the Continent of Europe: the infection had been 
clearly traced to a cargo of cattle from Havre. Up to the end of 
1884 there were nearly 28,000 outbreaks, attacking 74,268 animals, 
in Great Britain; and in 1885, while the disease was dying out, 
there were thirty more outbreaks, affecting 418 animals. Thus, 
74,686 animals had been infected with the disease, which destroyed 
thousands of them and injured all—the result of the importation 
of a cargo of French cattle. Except for an isolated outbreak in 
Scotland in January, 1886, the country remained free from the 
disease from October 22, 1885, until February 4, 1892, when it was 
once more brought to London by a cargo of Continental cattle. 
Repressive measures were instantly adopted by the Board of 
Agriculture, and the disease was got rid of in many cases. But, 
in spite of the utmost exertions, there had been, up to the end of 
March, fifty outbreaks in London, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Essex, 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth- 
shire. In the first week of April only about a dozen centres of the 
disease were known; but there was a serious fresh outbreak in 
Kent, on April 9, just after the malady had been apparently 
repressed in the district ; and although at the time of writing there 
are grounds for hoping that the Board of Agriculture will be able 
to save the country from a calamity of gigantic dimensions, the 
danger is not yet past. 

This fresh invasion of Continental disease is peculiarly exas- 
perating. Pleuro-pneumonia, by means of the resolute stamping- 
out policy adopted by the Board of Agriculture, has been pretty 
well, if not quite, extinguished ; and there was reason to hope that 
the only contagious disease extensively prevalent at the beginning 
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of this year—swine fever—might shortly be taken in hand by the 
central authority. Thus, there seemed to be good reason to look 
forward to a time, not far off, when the three great animal-pests 
which have troubled us since the spectre of rinderpest was laid by 
the Cattle Diseases Act of 1887 would be cleared out of the country. 
The fresh trouble has reminded us of the fact, insisted upon in my 
article in 1884, that we shall never have any real security so long 
as we continue to import live stock for meat. 

On the occasion to which I have referred, I set myself to 
establish these three propositions :—‘‘ (1) That foot-and-mouth 
disease is of foreign origin, and would soon die out, or might be 
more quickly stamped out, if no fresh contagion were imported ; 
(2) that the direct and indirect losses arising from foot-and-mouth 
disease are far greater than the gain of importing animals from 
countries infected with the disease ; and (3) that, having once got 
rid of the disease, we could keep the country free from it, to the 
great advantage of consumers of meat and dairy produce.” Since 
1884 the public have learned a good deal upon the subject. No 
one who has paid any attention to it doubts the first and the third 
of these propositions, and no one who has gone into the statistics 
of the question doubts the second. But the time has come to 
advance beyond this second proposition. This last invasion of 
foot-and-mouth disease came from Denmark. That country is 
supposed to be entirely free from the pest, and probably actually is ; 
but when a country has a contaminated neighbour if is never 
really safe, for the disease is so infectious that it can easily be con- 
veyed by human beings, dogs, ground-game, or forage. The time 
has come when what was hopelessly suggested in 1884—the 
complete cessation of the live-meat import trade —should be 
demanded in behalf of the consumers of meat, as well as in behalf 
of the producers, in this country. 

At the present time the importation of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
from the Continent is entirely prohibited by order of the Minister 
of Agriculture. A few objections were made in the House of 
Commons when it was decided to schedule the few countries which 
were free to send us live stock after Denmark had been placed on 
the black list; but they were trifling in comparison with what 
would have been expected a few years ago, when free trade in cattle 
from diseased countries was openly advocated in Parliament, and 
the most ridiculous predictions as to a meat famine were uttered 
whenever any sanitary regulation of imports was proposed. Mr. 
Chaplin has assured his questioners that the proportion of our 
meat supply affected by his recent Order is quite insignificant. 
He might have gone further. He might have shown that the whole 
of our live-meat supply from Europe is a trifle, and that our entire 
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live-meat supply from all sources is so small a proportion of the 
total that it might cheerfully be dispensed with for the sake of 
preserving the health of our flocks and herds, and thus stimulating 
home production. It would be well worth while to give up this 
portion of our meat supply if necessary; but the case becomes 
much stronger when we bear in mind the fact that it is only the 
form in which meat comes to us which is in question, and that if 
we never imported another head of foreign stock alive we should 
have none the less foreign meat. In all probability we should have 
more ; for the carcase trade is steady, and not liable to the interrup- 
tions which our sanitary regulations put now and again upon the 
live-stock import trade. Before going further in the consideration 
of this point, let us see how insignificant our last year’s live-meat 
supply from Europe was, and how. comparatively small the total 
live-meat supply. 

Allowing to the Continent of Europe all animals imported from 
countries other than the United States and Canada, which gives in 
a few from other sources, we imported last year 27,899 oxen and 
bulls, 14,499 cows, 40,818 calves, 802,334 sheep, and 7,588 pigs. 
Now, according to estimates given some years ago in the Agricul- 
tural Returns, the dead-weights of cattle from the European 
countries concerned weighed from 70 to 85 ‘‘stones”’ of 8lbs. As 
much the greater quantity came from countries credited with the 
minimum weight or close to it, an allowance of 80 so-called stones 
will be liberal. It is also for the purpose of taking all possible 
precaution against overstating my case that I allow 70 stones of 
8lbs. for cows, 16} for calves, 8} for sheep and lambs, and 14 for 
pigs—consideration being given to the figures in the official returns 
above mentioned. So reckoned, the total dead-weight of our live- 
stock imports from Europe in 1891 was 464,127cwts. From the 
United States we imported last year 314,228 oxen and bulls, 667 
cows, 7 calves, and 10,537 sheep; and from Canada 98,376 oxen 
and bulls, 9,148 cows, 765 calves, and 31,633 sheep. Neither 
country sent us any pigs. Adopting the official figures, I allow 
101 stones of 8lbs. a head as the dead-weight of an American 
ox, 70 for a cow, 16} for a calf, and 7} for a sheep; while for 
Canada the corresponding weights are 90, 70, 16}, and 8} stones 
of 8lbs. So reckoned, the total dead-weight of live stock imported 
from America and Canada in 1891 was 2,974,183cwts. The total 
quantity of dead meat imported from all sources was 9,790,210cwts. 

To show the proportions of these imports to our total supply of 
meat, it is necessary to estimate the quantity produced at home. 
In 1891 we had 11,343,686 cattle, 33,533,988 sheep, and 4,272,764 
pigs in the United Kingdom. Many years ago it was estimated 
that 25 per cent. of the cattle, 40 per cent.’ of the sheep, and 
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16 per cent. over the number of pigs, were slaughtered during the 
year of enumeration. But an advance has been made in early 
maturity, and cattle especially are killed at an earlier age than of 
old. It is, therefore, a moderate estimate to reckon on 30 per 
cent. being killed in the year of enumeration, and to put the aver- 
age dead-weight for all ages at 600lbs. Keeping the proportion of 
sheep killed at 40 per cent., which is probably well within the mark, 
I put the average dead-weight at 64lbs. a head, which, including 
lambs, is certainly not too much. More pigs are killed in a year 
than are numbered at any date within the year ; and the old reckon- 
ing of 116 per cent. is adhered to, with lewt. as the average dead- 
weight per head. The results of all the calculations described are 
shown in the following table.— 


Gross Meat Suppty 1891. 


Cwts. Per Cent. 

of Total. 

Home supply of Beef. 18,230,925 
iis » Of Mutton. 7,664,911 
» Of Pork 4,956,406 


Total Home Supply . 30,852,242 69°99 

Imported alive from United States) 2.974.183 6-75 
and Canada . . 

Ditto from all other 464,127 1:05 


Imported Dead Meat 9,790,210 22°21 
Total Supply ‘ 44,080,762 100 


Only about one hundredth of our year’s meat supply in 1891, 
then, came from Europe alive; no more than 6% per cent. from the 
United States and Canada; and our total live-stock imports were 
only 7°8 per cent. of our total grosssupply. Surely there could not 
be a moment of doubt as to its being well worth our while to give 
up the 1°05 per cent. which came last year from Europe, as a 
partial assurance for the health of our flocks and herds, even if 
we knew that the whole of this insignificant proportion of our 
meat supply would be lost to us, which would not be the case, as 
most of it, and perhaps all, or even more, would come in carcase. 
But the question is, whether we could reasonably and fairly refuse 
to receive live animals from any European country free from 
disease, while importing them from America and Canada. Per- 
haps we might do so on the ground that no Continental country is: 
really safe as a source of live-stock imports so long as neighbour- 
ing countries are affected with disease; for there is no doubt that 
so long as we do not omit American store cattle Europe is the 
chief source of danger to our flocks and herds. But it would be 
much more satisfactory to announce that we will not in future 
admit live stock from any country without a lengthened period of 
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quarantine, which would shut out all except choice breeding 
animals. There are many reasons why we should adopt this 
course, and none of any importance against adopting it. 

In the first place, by adopting the course recommended, we 
should unquestionably give security to breeders and producers of 
meat in this country, and thereby promote the increase of the 
home supply, to the advantage of the consumers. At the same 
time we should not incur any danger of losing the 6} per cent. 
of our meat supply received last year from the United States 
and Canada in the form of live animals. The surplus meat of 
those countries is certain to come to this country as the best 
market, whether it comes wholly in carcases or partly alive and 
partly dead. As the carcase trade is the more economical, there 
would be no injury toexporters. A few importers and dealers, and 
men in their employment, might be injured; but the interests 
of such an extremely small minority of the millions of people 
concerned are not deserving of a moment’s consideration in 
opposition to the general advantage. This is all the more 
emphatically to be concluded from the fact that the only reason 
why the live-meat trade is more advantageous to a small body 
of men in this country is that they are able to derive ille- 
gitimate profit from it by defrauding consumers — namely, by 
selling the meat of imported live stock as English or as Scotch, 
and at the prices of British meat. Therefore if we ceased 
to import live stock for meat, consumers would get as much foreign 
meat as ever (probably more), while they would get it cheaper. 
They would get it, too, in more wholesome condition ; for there is no 
doubt that the meat of animals which have suffered agonizing 
tortures for days, or even weeks, in crossing the Atlantic, is less 
wholesome than that of animals killed when in perfect health on 
the other side of the ocean. This brings me to the last reason for 
stopping the trans-Atlantic live-stock trade. Utterly needless as 
this traffic is, it is an outrage upon the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century that it should be allowed. The public are familiar 
with the story of horrors related by Mr. Plimsoll. It has been 
declared an exaggeration ; but there is not an incident in it which 
has not been confirmed by men who have described to me what 
they have witnessed in cattle-ships or on the wharves where the 
victims of man’s cruelty are landed. It is of no avail to say that 
the terrible mutilation or death of lingering agony is not inflicted 
upon the majority of cattle which come across the Atladtic. It is 
enough that such awful sufferings are caused to many thousands 
every year, and that all this misery is kept up for the pecuniary 
advantage of a few hundreds of men, to the disadvantage of 
hundreds of thousands. If the stoppage of this brutal trade would 
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keep out of the country the whole of the 6% per cent. of our meat 
supply which it brings to us, we ought to insist upon the stoppage 
nevertheless ; but, as we should be in every way gainers by the 
cessation of the abomination, there is not the shadow of an excuse 
for its continuance. The superior economy of the carcase trans- 
port trade has given it a complete victory over the live-stock transit 
business in the great Continent of America, and would have done 
the same in the trans-Atlantic trade if it had not been for the 
profit of defrauding the British consumer by palming off upon 
him American beef for English, or for Scotch. 

It may be objected that, if we stop the live-stock import trade, we 
shall lose the store-cattle which we now receive from Canada, and, 
hereafter, those which the Americans hope to be allowed to send us. 
Precisely so; and a good loss too. The trade in Canadian lean 
stock is of advantage to this country only in so far as a few 
dealers and feeders are concerned. The animals which come here 
unfinished would be more cheaply fattened in Canada and 
sent to us in carcase form. We probably get less meat, 
instead of more, from Canada, by allowing store beasts to 
come to us from that country, so far as the insignificant pro- 
portions of the trade have any influence upon the meat supply. 
As it has not been profitable generally, the business has never 
assumed important proportions. It has not done us any harm, for 
Canada has kept free from pleuro-pneunomia and foot-and-mouth 
disease. But the like trade with America would be highly danger- 
ous. It would be pretty certain to bring us Texas fever, which 
has been brought across the Atlantic before now, and only pre- 
vented from finding a footing in the country by our port-slaughter 
restrictions. Then, although pleuro-pneumonia is supposed to be 
stamped out in all but a few small districts of America, there must 
be, and will be for years, many encysted cases which show no out- 
ward symptoms, and, at any time, the first knowledge of an 
outbreak of the disease that would come to us might be conveyed 
by the infection of herds in this country. 

But there is a danger more serious, if possible, than that of the 
actual infection to be apprehended from the importation of Ameri- 
can store cattle. If the trade proved remunerative it would 
probably ruin our home-breeding industry, or so seriously cripple 
it that the supply of our well-bred lean cattle would be reduced to. 
very small dimensions. The risk of disease would check home- 
breeding to a great extent, and the competition of cheap American 
store beasts might discourage it still more. Then we should have 
a greatly inferior lot of store cattle to fatten, and meat-making 
would become less economical than it has been, while the meat 
produced would be of inferior quality. Worst of all, as far as con- 
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sumers are concerned: After we had come to be dependent upon 
the supply of American store cattle as material for our meat 
supply, an outbreak of disease in America would sooner or later 
necessitate the stoppage of the supply for a time, and perhaps for 
years. In that case, with the main supply of beasts for fattening 
suddenly cut off, we should have a meat famine in this country. 
This last argument against the establishment of a trade in 
American lean stock will not weigh with men who carry their 
worship of Free Trade to the point of fanaticism; but it appears 
to me well worth serious consideration as a reason why we should 
not allow these objections to the proposed traffic to be overruled. 
I use the argument to show that the traffic is not in any way 
deniable to the population of this country. Without it, however, 
there are, in the risk of disease and the enormous increase of 
suffering to dumb beasts which it would involve, sufficient reasons 
for rejecting the trade. 

Striking evidence of the superiority of the dead-meat traffic to 
the live-meat traffic, from all important points of view, is to be 
derived from a comparison of my estimate of supplies for the year 
1883, given in the Review for April, 1884, with the one for 1891 
now put forward.— 


Imports oF Live anp Deap MEart. 


1883. 1891. Increase or 
Decrease in 1891. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Oxen and Bulls 2,339,767 8,058,771 719,004 
Sheep and Lambs. ‘ 627,577 419,167 


Total Live meat (dead-weight) 3,361,942 3,438,310 76,368 
Dead Meat 6,028,967 9,790,210 3,761,243 


Here we have an increase of over 62 per cent. of dead meat in 
eight years, against one of less than 2} per cent. of meat imported 
alive. The great difference fairly illustrates the uncertainty of the 
live-stock-import trade and the superior economy of the carcase 
traffic. The decrease shown in all but one of the divisions of the 
live-stock imports is due partly to necessary sanitary restrictions, 
the constant risk of which must inevitably cause unsettlement 
among foreign producers for our markets; but it is to a greater 
extent due to the superior advantages of the carcase trade and to 
the increase in our home supply of meat promoted by improved 
provisions for the safety of our flocks and herds. The frozen-meat 
enterprise has rendered unprofitable the supply of the third-rate 
sheep which were formerly imported extensively; while the great 
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development in the importation of hams and bacon has rendered 
foreign pigs a drug in our markets. 

The increase in our live stock since 1883, and especially since 
1886, when the knowledge that the country was free from foot-and- 
mouth disease stimulated breeding, is shown below.— 


Live Stock IN THE UNITED KinGpom. 


Increase in 
1883. 1891. 1891. 


Pigs . 8,986,427 4,272,764 986,337 


The proportion of the increase slaughtered in 1891, reckoned in 
the same way as in a preceding table, gave us about 3,664,000cwts. 
of meat. Adding this to the increase in dead meat imports, 
we have over 7,425,000cwts. of increase independently of the live- 
meat importation, which gave us only about one-hundredth part of 
the increase just named. In reality, the increase in the home 
supply is greater than 3,664,000 cwts., because this allows nothing 
for the advance of early maturity, which has caused a larger pro- 
portion of the animals enumerated in any year to be slaughtered 
within that year. In my estimate for 1883 the home supply was 
not worked out from the number of animals in the country, but 
avowedly put down as the minimum left, after allowing for imports, 
to meet a low estimated rate of consumption per head of the popu- 
lation. Therefore, to compare the estimated home production in 
1891 with the minimum which I gave for 1883 would show a 
greater increase than can fairly be claimed. But in 1885 Major 
Craigie put the home supply at 27,220,000cwts. ; and, supposing 
this to be the net home supply, and comparing my estimate for 1891 
with it, after deducting for exports, an increase of 3,500,000cwts. 
is shown to have occurred in six years. 

There is no doubt that if we could clear the country and keep 
it clear of foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, and swine 
fever—as we can if we close our ports to foreign live stock—the 
increase in the home supply would be even greater than it has 
been since 1885. The consumption per head of the population has 
certainly increased, especially since cheap frozen mutton began to 
come into the country in great abundance. The increase in our 
home supply would have kept pace in recent years with the popu- — 
lation at the old rate of consumption; but greater abundance and 
cheapness have stimulated the demand, and if we adopt the best 
means of stimulating production this is to be expected in the 
future also. 

Allowing for our exports of cattle and meat (chiefly foreign and 
colonial), our net meat supply may be put as follows for 1891 (the 
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consumption per head is reckoned upon a population put at 
37,815,700 for the middle of the present year).— 


Net Meat Suppty 1n 1891. Per Head of 

Population. 
Cwts. Per Cent. Lb. 
Net Home Supply . ° . - 80,742,600 70°7 91 
Net Imported Supply ‘ . 12,766,300 29°3 38 
Total . 48,508,900 100 129 


It will be noticed that the home proportion of the total net 
supply is greater, and the imported proportion accordingly smaller, 
than in the gross supply. The reason is that by far the greater 
portion of our exports of meat are those of foreign and colonial 
bacon and preserved meat. 

Since 1890 there has been a marked increase in the consumption 
of meat per head. This, with other comparisons, will be found in 
the following figures, some of which are extracted from a chapter 
in the new and comprehensive work on Land just published by 
Messrs. Dowsett & Co. (The figures for 1891 are added). The 
estimates are those of the late Sir James Caird for 1877, of Major 
Craigie for 1885, and of the present writer for the other years.— 


Meat Suppiy at DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Per Head of 
Year. Home. Imported. Total. Population. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Lb. 
1877 i . 24,500,000 6,300,000 30,800,000 103 
1885 F . 27,220,000 9,460,000 86,460,000 112 
1890 29,639,000 12,653,000 42,292,000 1263 
1891 ‘ . 80,742,600 12,766,300 43,508,900 129 
PERCENTAGE. 
1877. 1885. 1890. 1891. 
Home . 93 70 70°7 
Imported . 20°7 25°3 30 29°3 
100 100 100 100 


My own figures represent the net supplies, and I believe the 
others also do. It will be noticed that, according to these reckon- 
ings, the increase in the home supply for the six years ended with 
1891 was much greater than that for the eight years ended with 
1885. Yet prices have been lower during the last six years than 
in the previous eight; and there is no doubt that the greater 
increase is mainly attributable to the superior immunity from 
disease which the country has enjoyed since the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1884 was passed, and the authorities were 
empowered to exclude from our ports all animals from any 
country infected by foot-and-mouth disease. But now, in spite of 
that Act, we have once more imported the terribly infectious 
disease. More effectual protection is needed. 
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Moreover, although our live stock have multiplied while the 
country has been free from foot-and-mouth disease, the increase 
has been nowhere near what it would have been if we had not 
been troubled with pleuro-pneumonia and swine fever. Through 
Mr. Chaplin’s vigorous administration, persistently pursued in the 
face of much foolish carping, pleuro-pneumonia has been nearly 
or quite stamped out. We have now to get rid of the fresh visi- 
tation of foot-and-mouth disease, and then take swine fever in 
hand. When these desirable suppressions have been effected, it 
will be the height of folly to risk the undoing of work carried out 
at a great cost to the country. The only complete safeguard will 
be to discontinue the importation of live stock which have not 
had a long period of quarantine. 

Now that small holdings are about to be multiplied, the plea 
for adopting the precaution recommended in this article will be 
stronger than ever. In the first place, epizootics which cripple 
the resources of large farmers may ruin small holders; and, 
secondly, the repression of any disease will be more difficult and 
costly than ever when it has been spread among thousands of 
small homesteads. By adopting the course recommended we 
should save a heavy annual expenditure now incurred in respect 
of regulations for checking ‘disease and in compensation for 
slaughtered animals, as well as the enormous direct and indirect 
losses which are caused by the ravages of disease, because, having 
once got rid of the plagues, we could keep the country free from 
them for ever. Our agriculture would become more profitable, 
and provide more employment ; meat and dairy produce would be 
more plentiful, better, and cheaper, and yet more remunerative to 
producers, whose losses would have been diminished ; farmers, 
working men who are employed with stock and keep a cow or a 
pig, tax-payers, and consumers, would all alike be benefited; and 
we should rid ourselves as a nation of all responsibility for the 
unnecessary and cruel, and therefore immoral transport, of live 
animals across the stormy Atlantic. Against all these advantages 
there is nothing to set except the interests of a comparatively 
small body of men, the unreasonable prejudice in favour of a 
certain mode of meat transport, and the fear of giving offence to 
nations that do—nothing to please us, but—all they can to cripple 
our commerce. Thus, reason, self-interest, and humanity are 
entirely on the side of those of us who demand the cessation of 
the import trade in live stock for meat; and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be long before public opinion also declares itsel. 
emphatically in favour of our plea. 


Wittum E. Bear. 
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Daisy Preston: Aged 26. 
Heten Dynever: Aged 20 (a bride). 


Daisy. Good morning, my dear. This is my first visit to you: 
so please receive my best congratulations. What a pretty house, 
and how charming you look! (They embrace.) 

Heuen. Dol? Well—I feel a fright. 

Datsy. What! a bride of six months only, and after a delicious 
honeymoon at Monte Carlo! Wasn’t it charming? (Pulls her 
down beside her on the sofa.) 

Heten. It was very good fun at first. You can’t imagine how 
odd those Frenchwomen look, dressed up to their eyes, covered 
with jewels, and playing at the tables as if their lives depended 
upon it. How their gowns do fit! I declare they look as if they 
were moulded to their backs! I liked to gamble a little; but 
Edward lost, and the rooms were so hot. However, the scenery is 
lovely—the view from the terrace, the blue hills, the bluer sea, 
and the great green palms and orange-trees—-it’s so tropical, so 
enchanting ! 

Daisy. Yes; but the pigeon-shooting makes one’s head ache, 
and the dust gets into one’s eyes. 

Hewen. There are beautiful excursions, too, up among the hills, 
where nestle all kinds of little odd old towns. 

Daisy. I hate antiquities; and when I was there Reggy declared 
he did not come abroad to take exercise. 

Hewen. And really that is not necessary: just to bask in the 
sun or lounge on a bank in the shade satisfies me, when I have a 
sympathetic soul beside me. 

Daisy. You little country girl, you neon to the old school of 
nature-worshippers ! 

Heten. Yes: I suppose I am a dull, stay-at-home kind of 
woman. I like my house, my garden, my poultry-yard. 

Daisy. Chickens are infested with fleas, and a farm-yard means 
damp straw and mud up to your ankles. 

HELEN. Quiet evenings at home, too, are charming. 
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Datsy. I know—Shakespeare or Walter Scott read aloud by your 
husband (laughs). 

Heten. There is nothing to laugh at in that. 

Daisy. Fancy a modern man reading good books aloud while his 
wife works cross-stitch! We are much too busy for such nonsense. 

Hewen. It has answered very well, and, at any rate, kept the 
husband away from his club. 

Daisy. So much the worse. A club is an excellent institution. 
Aman hanging about the house all day, when his wife wants to 
receive her friends, or try on her dresses, or take her dancing- 
lesson, is a perfect nuisance. Besides, I like clubs, too. Little 
dinners at the Bachelors’, or the Savoy, or the Amphitryon, before 
the theatre, make life bearable. 

Heten. On the principle that a bad and expensive dinner in a 
hot room with a crowd of strangers around you is preferable to 
your homely roast beef ? 

Daisy. The very best cook in the world grows monotonous. Id 
rather have a bad dinner sometimes than a good one every night. 
People cannot live without variety. 

Hewen. That’s the radical mistake all you young London 
women make, I think. You sacrifice everything to a love of 
change. 

Daisy. Haven't I heard you yourself say (and you’re a model 
couple) that the great secret of marriage is to keep a man from 
being bored ? 

Heten. Certainly. If a man is bored in the company of his 
wife, it’s her fault, and she doesn’t understand her business; but I 
don’t consider variety to mean rushing off to a club or a 
theatre every evening. Rather I mean the variety that “ age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale.” 

Daisy. Mere poetry—artificial, unmeaning. No: in that case 
there is nothing left but to read aloud or go to sleep, as, I regret 
to say, happens to many of my friends on their quiet evenings— 
the wife on the sofa, the husband opposite in an arm chair, snoring 
over a newspaper ; or, worse than all, to play rubicon-bezique. 

Heten. Personally, I’m not fond of bezique; but one ought to 
be able to play if necessary. The ideal nature is the one who 
can do all things and yet is sometimes content to do nothing. 
The fault I find with society is that it has never learnt to do . 
nothing. 

Datsy. What do you mean? You don’t consider doing nothing 
a@ virtue ? 

Heten. To do nothing wisely is, I think, sometimes as difficult 
as to do something well. The mere jingle of the knitting-needles, 
and the whispered counting of stitches, or the abstraction of 
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crewels, might, I should imagine, have a most exasperating effect 
on a man, worn out, or nervous, or tired, who comes home to 
rest 

Darsy. I resent the fact. Why should a man only give his wife 
the benefit of his ill-humour or his dulness? No: if he is, as you 
say, worn out and irritable with his city or his politics or his 
racing, let him go and smoke at his club or in his own room till 
he feels better. Married people already see too much of one 
another. They should cultivate temporary separations on principle 
for an hour or two, for a day, or even for a few weeks. It would 
clear the air, avoid misunderstandings; and the return would be 
invested with all the charm of novelty. 

Heten. A strange way to keep a husband’s affections. 

Daisy. A good way. The stay-at-home woman grows dowdy, 
and no dowdy woman retains charm for a man. 

Heuen. Do you really think so? Iam afraid I’m not much of 
a dresser. 

Daisy. You are charming, dear, with your neat, classical head 
and your trim, tailor-made gowns. But look at me: I’ve only 
a mine chiffoneé, frizzly fair hair that curls to perfection, a 
complexion and lovely eyes, they tell me; and yet I look nothing 
except in Paris frocks and frills. No: we are utterly unlike, and 
yet we're true friends. 

Heten. And always shall be, I hope. 

Daisy. But really, Helen, dear, I should like to hear more of 
your views on the training of husbands, for you’re so original. 

Heten. I’ve only been married six months. 

Datsy. A life-time! Well, now that everything is treated 
scientifically, there must, of course, be a science of marriage. 
Somebody tried to make out that marriage was a failure; and 
occasionally, when I see the difficulties girls find in getting husbands, 
and hear of the numbers of spinsters who must always remain 
so, I am inclined to agree; and yet I wouldn’t for worlds have 
been a crabbed old maid. Fancy being pointed out all through 
one’s long life as a person forced to wither in solitude because 
nobody ever took a fancy to one and made one an offer ! 

Hewen. No one would suppose that. You may have refused 
many eligible admirers. 

Daisy. People never give you the benefit of the doubt, and I 
really think they are generally right. But now let us begin at 
the beginning, and thoroughly thresh the subject out. At what 
age should a woman marry? I think she should be neither young 
nor old; have passed through the idiotic, giggling, school-girl age, 
- when every man is a hero, and the colour and shape of a moustache 
are more important than a man’s tastes or his position. 
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Hexen. But she must not have reached the sour stage, when 
she has flirted and fooled away her life and has only a remnant 
of heart to give away—if, indeed, it can be called a heart at all. I 
married at nineteen. I believe that to be the ideal age. 

Daisy. You poor dear, you had tasted none of the sweets of 
life! It was sheer infanticide. I married at twenty-four. I believe 
that to be the ideal age. 

Heten. Well, after all, a year or two is not of so much import- 
ance as the ideal of marriage. What is that ? 

Darsy. I object to the word “ideal” ; but the idea is, of course, 
freedom, with amusement and a congenial compassion. 

Heuen. Not the union of hearts ? 

Daisy. Sentimental nonsense exploded long ago! Fate and 
circumstances prevent the right people from ever getting suited ; 
and the girl now-a-days who worried her husband with her 
sensitive feelings and her morbid emotions would pretty soon be 
voted impossible. 

Heten. But don’t you think the sweet and gradual unfolding 
of a woman’s heart, as it lies open to the husband’s tender and 
reverent eye, her innocence, her supreme ignorance, her perfect 
modesty, her very helplessness and want of knowledge of the 
world are, what appeal most strongly to the masculine mind ? 

Datsy. Certainly not : otherwise men would not admire Americans 
as much as they do. 

Hewen. Well, of course, from Americans one expects nothing 
and excuses everything. 

Daisy. Exactly. Besides, the kind of girl you speak of would 
be considered very insipid. No! women have had their eyes 
opened: they know what they want and how to get it. They 
worship independence ; they have learned the value of their own 
individuality; and they are bent on securing happiness. Just 
remember all the avenues of pleasure open to us now. Women can 
shop together, can drive, can travel, can dine at restaurants, go to 
a theatre, and gamble on the Stock Exchange, without the inter- 
ference of any male belonging ! 

Heten. Still, married women, at least, must always be more 
or less dependent. There remains their natural weakness, and 


the obedience nature and custom teach them to owe to their 
husbands. 


Daisy (laughing). Obedience, my dear Helen! Why, where | 


can you have lived? Your Edward must be a perfect tyrant. 
Obedience has been erased from the marriage-service, practically, if 
not theoretically, long ago. We rule our husbands now, and 
expect them to obey. 
Hexen. We rule by love, of course. As Madame de Stiiel said, 
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**a woman should be nothing in herself, but should find all her 
joy in what she loves.” 

Daisy. Love is, of course, a powerful influence; but then we 
must define love. Some people love their dinner. 

Heuen. Surely love means the entire and impassioned surrender 
of self to the beloved object. 

Datsy. Surrender of self absolutely would, I fear, lead very soon 
to the complete wreck of the matrimonial ship. 

Hewen. How so? 

Daisy. Man, being a selfish animal, grows more selfish the 
more he is indulged. Who are the women who hold absolute sway 
over men? Those women of whom they are never sure, and who 
introduce an element of doubt and uncertainty into love. Now, a 
wife labours under the disadvantage of causing perfect security in 
the husband’s mind. She is thus handicapped at once; and if, in 
addition, she shows that she has absolutely surrendered her 
affections, she has no weapon left in her armoury. 

Heten. She wants no weapons. 

Daisy. Doesn’t she? There you make a mistake. Only the 
woman who is self-sufficing can ever wield real power—to control 
others, it is necessary to control oneself. 

He en. I call that a cold-blooded doctrine. How can one keep 
back anything in love?. 

Datsy. Only unconsciously, perhaps; but there must always be a 
hidden corner in a true woman’s heart which is never revealed but 
to herself and her God, or whatever superstition temporarily takes 
Ahe place of her God. 

Hewen. Daisy, you frighten me. You are still young, and you 
think such strange things. 

Daisy (leaning back languidly). Life is strange. It is so disap- 
pointing, so contradictory, and yet so absorbing, that my thoughts 
-have taught me not to think—only to enjoy. 

Hexen Can you enjoy ? 

Daisy. In my own way I enjoy ardently: I enjoy dress, soothing, 
and self-sufficing; I enjoy being adored—Reggy adores me in his 
calm, undemonstrative English fashion. I enjoy excitement, 
movement, society, even hurry, and railway-travelling—anything 
that makes one feel one lives. I should enjoy ambition if I were a 
man: as it is, I enjoy popularity and success. 

Heten. Certainly I don't aspire to fame—I don’t believe in it, 
for our sex; for, to quote my favourite writer again, “ glory 
itself can be for a woman only a loud and bitter cry for 
happiness.” 

Daisy. It is because women want impossibilities that they are 
unhappy. When they are only sensible they can have everything 
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their own way. I never ran after men: I only made myself 
pleasant—so they ran after me. I was—to use an expressive 
term—‘‘ fetching so they came to fetch me. They smoked, 
Isat by; they talked, I laughed; they made love, I responded. 
Just the Frenchwoman’s confession of sin: “ J’ai été belle on me 
l’a dit, je lai cru.” It’s very simple, and one can have a very 
good time. I can but despise and pity the girls who stand 
patiently in the corner of a ball-room waiting for the partners that 
never come, and smiling sweetly on the little pink-faced boys with 
beardless chins, who are proud to lead out to the dance spinsters 
old enough to be their mothers. 

HEteEN. Still, you would not advocate girls attracting a man’s 
fancy in meretricious ways—doing as the riddle says, when it asks, 
‘Why do young ladies resemble Pharisees? Because they dis- 
figure their faces and appear to men too fast.” 

Daisy. I would never appear anything. That is the difference 
between Americans and ourselves. They are what we try to be. 
Fastness is only unconventionality, and the unconventionality of 
one age is the etiquette of the next. Hansoms I look upon as the 
great civilizers of humanity. Since women have freely driven 
about in hansoms they have acquired a sense of individuality which 
no future legislation can take from them. Only imagine the 
awful days of the dark ages when a married woman could only 
walk to church, followed by a footman carrying her prayer-book. 

Heten. Yes: that must have been intolerable. 

Daisy. Slavery, my dear—abject slavery. Thank goodness, we 
are emancipated now, and have shaken the chains for ever from 
our necks. 

Heten. Then you place the ideal of marriage in perfect freedom, 
equality between men and women—— 

Daisy. Quite indispensable, that. 

Heten. Friendly companionship and no self-surrender ? 

Daisy. That’s so, exactly. 

Heten. But you have left no place for love,—beautiful, divine 
love, which irradiates any life worth living. 

Datsy. You’re mad on the subject of love. Is it not Lord 
Lytton, the Owen Meredith of the dear old poems, who has 
summed up the lesson of a life in these words ? — 


‘*T have searched the universe, beneath, above, 
And everywhere with this importunate Lyre, 
Have wandered desperately seeking love 
But everywhere have found only Desire.” 


Now, if Lord Lytton, who was a good judge and could write so 
beautifully, owned to such experience, what can be the fate of a 
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poor little woman who babbles platitudes and pins all her faith on 
love ? 

Heten. You've forgotten the husband—he will give you love. 

Daisy. So he does, poor dear, to the best of his ability. But how 
can a man keep perpetually at fever-heat with the same woman, 
and never disappoint or weary her? There must always be some 
terribly dull moments, and dreary sandy deserts of time to be 
travelled over ; and to fill up these, I say, variety, society, excite- 
ment, anything that takes one out of oneself, is necessary. 

Heten. There are house-keeping cares and duties. 

Daisy. Half an hour in the morning with the cook or the butler 
disposes of those. It is fortunately not the fashion for ladies to 
potter about their pans and dishes, or weigh out tea and sugar as 
our deluded mothers did. 

Heten. Yours is a poor kind of happiness. 

Daisy. A very sensible kind—the kind that lasts. ‘‘ The 
stars - and - flowers-and - summer-and -winter-and-love-business ”’ is 
exploded. 

Heen. And where do the love-tragedies, the sorrows of the 
Divorce Court, find a place? You can’t deny that they exist—we 
read about them every day. 

Daisy. Sordid tales of middle-class shopkeepers or a silly story of 
some fool who forgets what is due to herself and society. Now 
men, of course, are different : a sensible woman takes no notice of 
their little peccadilloes—they cannot help it, you see. 

Heuen. Would you take no notice of Reggy’s inconstancy ? 

Daisy. I should not break my heart. I should wait,—and flirt a 
bit on my own account. A wife must have the best of it in the 


_ long run if she will only be patient, and fortunately men’s love 


affairs are generally very evanescent. They are perfectly capable 
of two attachments at a time, and can love as well with their 
hearts as their heads. 

Hewen. If a man were once to betray and deceive my love, I 
could never trust him again. I could not make allowances. 

Daisy. Naturally you would then be unhappy. 

Heten. As for loving and forgiving and taking him back time 
after time, which some people call divine: I think it monstrous. 

Daisy. If things are intolerable you can a lopt the legal remedy. 
Publicity and scandal have already lost nine per cent. of their 
terrors. 

Heten. Never! To drag one’s private sorrows before the unfeel- 
ing gaze of a public court would be impossible for a sensitive 
nature. No—anything rather than that. 

Daisy. Women like you, are the sort that make men brutes. The 
latter know they may dare all with impunity. In times to come, no 
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doubt, we shall divorce as we give in marriage—freely and heed- 
lessly. Meanwhile, if one does not care too much, one need never 
be very unhappy. Girls have at last realized that they can never 
be the only woman a man ever loved (unless he is still in the 
nursery), and they accept the fact. 

Heten. All this is very well: you each go your own way—— 

Daisy. Certainly. Iam delighted if Reggy brings home a man 
to dinner, generally some racing or sporting creature. If they sit 
smoking and talking over pedigrees and weights too long, I retire 
to the drawing-room with another woman or a convenient tame 
cat. 

Heuen. A tame cat ? 

Datsy. A man who has the run of the house and the entrée to 
Reggy’s affections. 

Heuen. Oh! 

Daisy. You look shocked, my dear. There is nothing to be 
shocked about: we all perfectly understand each other. A man’s 
conversation enlarges one’s mind and one’s horizon; and women 
are generally envious and often insincere. 

Hewen. How can you call such women friends ? 

Daisy. Oh, they’re very nice, all the same, but a wee bit trying 
sometimes, for one has to be always on one’s mettle. Now, you 
rest me. 

Heten. Thanks; but what will happen when you grow old? 

Daisy. In the first place, nobody grows old. We become a little 
less pretty ; we replace our own luxuriant hair by a “ postiche”’ (as 
they call the false fringes) quite as luxuriant and a more becoming 
colour ; we take to padding or tight lacing according as we incline 
to embonpoint or leanness ; we give up dancing and settle ourselves 
to play poker or whist in the afternoons—that’s all. We don’t 
wear caps or grow grey or wrinkled or imbecile—at least, not until 
we are very old—we bore nobody with reminiscences, we trot about 
merrily to parties and balls, and receive and entertain and are 
entertained—every one is young. We raise altars to youth, and 
worship thereat ; and, as it is a desirable possession, all women 
manage to retain it. 

Heien. Growing old must certainly be a tiresome process. 

Daisy. We suppress it. Besides, even when one is old there are 
hundreds of ways of amusing oneself—there are charity-bazaars © 
at which one can sell, and church-work and musical and literary 
pursuits. Some people dabble in literature as they grow older: it 
fills up time and brings one’s name before the public—oh yes! 
it’s a very good world even for old people. 

Hexen. A dreadfully matter-of-fact world. . 

Daisy. So much the better. You have the poetic faculty, my 
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dear : it resembles the religious faculty. They are both self-suffic- 
ing and incomprehensible. 

Hewen. Even your pleasures seems to me only dissipation, 
attained at the cost of great effort—society all the year round and 
sport at odd times. 

Daisy. Yes: a great many women are devoted to sport. They 
regularly grouse-shoot, salmon-fish, and hunt, or play golf, cricket, 
and tennis. Personally, I prefer staying at home. 

Hewen. With the tame cat ? 

Daisy. Sometimes, or with Reggy, when he is not racing or hunt- 
ing or shooting. 

HeEteNn. Which must be rare indeed. 

Daisy. I assure you I can safely say marriage has not been a 
failure in my case ; and if all women were wise it need never be— 
only they must not let their fancy run away with them—build 
castles in the air, or indulge in sentiment. 

Heten. In fact, they must strip life of all that glorifies and en- 
nobles it—of fancy, imagination, and enthusiasm :— they must rob 
love of its glamours, and turn Pegasus into a sedately jogging 
pony ; they must learn to do violence to their better selves, and like 
everything only moderately and in reason. 

Datsy. Precisely. No violent delights which have violent ends. 
We are too worn-out, too nervous, too high-strung now to feel 
acutely. The very boys are grave with the seriousness of the new- 
born baby. They fear that if they exerted their brains the conse- 
quences might be disastrous: they are obliged to nurse the little 
vitality left to them to last till the end of the century, for life is at 
such high pressure that a month of modern existence is worth an 
old-fashioned year. 

Heten. It is very sad. 

Daisy. On the contrary, it is very pleasant. Woman is no longer 
the praying, subordinate creature our fathers sought to make her, 
She can do anything now from mumming to mathematics, with art 
and science thrown in. 

Hexen. And men—what part do they play in women’s lives ? 

Daisy. The same old story They flirt, love, and ride away—only 
women jilt them in return. Whoever, until quite recently, heard 
of a breach of promise action brought by aman? Yet now such 
things happen constantly. 

Heten. Are you quite fair to men? 

Daisy. What better do they deserve? What have they hitherto 
offered us in marriage, with a great show of generosity and a flourish 
of trumpets, but the dregs of a life and the leavings of a dozen other 
women? Experience has at last taught us what to expect and how 
to meet them. Never worry men and never over-love them. 
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Heten. A kind of armed neutrality Isee. To win, one must lose ; 
to value rightly, one must depreciate thoroughly. 

Daisy. Yes. One must have no illusions, no foolish vanity—one 
must consent to be called “‘ pals” or ‘‘ comrades,” and give up all 
pretensions to being divinities or angels. Things are now on a 
clear footing ; and the supremacy of women, though threatened for 
a time by tobacco and athletics, has again reasserted itself. We 
have become our husband’s best companion, his trusted confidante. 
We shoot, hunt, fish, and travel with him, canvas at his elections, 
and help to write his speeches ; we camp out under the burning sun 
of Africa, or sleep, wrapped in bear-skins, among the snow of the 
Rocky Mountains ; we are practical, friendly, good-tempered, easy- 
going. Which has scored most—the husband or ourselves? I 
think he has. 

Heten. I cannot quite realize it all yet. You leave poetry and 
the spiritual part of our nature out of count, and yet you seem 
happy. 

Daisy. Of course, poetry was just what spoilt everything. When 
you look at things as they are in reality you can never be doomed 
to disappointment. 

Hexen. I could not do without worship. That my husband 
should judge me just as I am, full of specks and flaws, with no 
sweet sentiment to blind his eye, no belief in my superior graces 
and perfection, no innocent deception, no tender trickery and 
cozening, no thinking me the ‘‘ most peerless piece of earth that 
e’er the sun shone bright on,’—in short, the only woman in the 
world for him—no: I could not bear it. Take your hansoms, your 
liberty, your common-sense ; and give me love. 

Daisy. Love is a shadow. 

Heten. Then let me be a shadow-hunter. 

Daisy. Certainly, my dear, if you will. You will grow thin and 
angular and dyspeptic, like the lean, lantern-jawed women in Rossetti’s 
pictures. Believe me, don’t fret, but keep your beauty ; it’s better 
than love, for it commands it. 

Hexen. Ah, no! Give me‘my illusions, for they are the only 
reality. 

Daisy. I give you the illusions. Frankly, it is a shame to tamper 
with your beautiful faith, which, of course, must crumble, like all 


faiths, in the end. Meanwhile you may also give me tea, which - 


you have forgotten to pour out. Yes, please: two lumps of sugar. 


VIOLET GREVILLE. 
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Tere is a certain unlovely figure which is, in these times, 
familiar enough in some of the booths of our Vanity Fair—a figure 
which, for want of better words, may be called that of the Frisky 
Philosopher. Who is there that is unacquainted with the type? 
The species, albeit not a large one, has a sufficient company of 
representative members, whom you may meet in country houses 
and frequented watering-places, and whom you may see any 
evening, while the London season rages, in Kensington or Mayfair, 
in Bayswater or Brompton. The Frisky Philosopher is usually an 
elderly man: in his younger days he was busy with his books or 
his test-tubes, and so had no time to befrisky. But the years have 
brought him the just reward for a youth of loneliness, of hard 
work, of severe wrestling with tough subjects. Grown old, the 
professor has become famous; which is the same thing as saying 
that he has become fashionable. His work is recognized and 
rewarded. It has gained him money, reputation, acquaintances, 
invitations ; and the savant mellows in this late sunshine, and 
blossoms in the warmth of an Indian summer coming after the 
frosts of autumn have already begun to bite. The solitary student, 
so long cloistered within his library or laboratory, assumes an 
adolescent delight in the gay leisured life of the man of the world. 
In his youth he was more grave and serious than most of his 
contemporaries ; as age grows on him he is rather less so; and at 
sixty he is a good deal younger in his talk and bearing, and even 
in his thoughts, than he was at thirty. For then the long, steep 
slopes of Science and Learning lay before him, which he has since 
—to his honour, be it spoken—ascended with a stout heart and 
unfaltering limbs. But now the rocks and fells lie all below; the 
good man has arrived at a warm and sheltered table-land, and is 
minded to relax and enjoy himself. This is natural enough ; 
though one might wish sometimes that his enjoyment took a form 
more in consonance with the dignity due to great achievements 
and profound learning. Non semper tendit arcum is true of Athena 
as well as Apollo; but even when the Goddess of Wisdom divests 
herself of shield and egis she does not lay aside her austerity. 


* Feuilles Détachées, Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1892. 
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But your Frisky Philosopher is nothing if not frivolous. He apes 
the jargon of people of fashion; he is offended if you talk to him 
of his own pursuits, or of the special researches which have made 
him famous; he is avid of the society of ladies, and converses 
with them of Sandown and Hurlingham and the last new scandal ; 
he sometimes —this former hermit of the study—will seek to 
dress and trim himself down to the réle of a brisk, middle-aged 
young fellow, with nothing more weighty to think of than the 
laborious amusements and elaborate follies of the idle rich. 
Above all, he assumes the mondain tone in the discussion of serious 
matters, and, if you get him upon these topics at all, will discourse 
of them in the light, easy, half-satirical, and wholly-careless, 
manner which is suited to the drawing-room and the places where 
men smoke. 

Is it too disrespectful to a great scholar, and an exquisite 
writer, to avow that one cannot read certain of his latest works 
without being reminded of this rather disagreeable figure? Ifthat 
was the impression conveyed by some passages of M. Renan’s charm- 
ing Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, it is likely to be intensified 
by several others in his latest volume of essays and addresses. In 
his earlier writings, M. Renan showed himself a savant bien 
sericeux. He faced unflinchingly the severest studies; he wrote 
the History of Israel from the original records; he forced his way 
through the thorny deserts of Hebrew texts and Semitic philology. 
As the great Orientalist grows older he becomes—I am speaking, 
of course, only with reference to his writings—decidedly frisky. 
He was always the exponent of a chastened and _ philosophical 
irony in dealing with serious subjects; but in his more recent 
essays the irony is not exactly that of the philosopher, and is much 
more like frivolity. At least, so it will seem to the heavier insular 
intelligence, as it observes the levity with which M. Renan treats 
of matters that the Englishman, whether he is a believer or not, 
is still accustomed to regard with a certain solemnity. Touching 
pleasantly on the life to come, M. Renan thinks that Purgatory, 
that place endowed with a certain subdued charm, would suit him 
best. He imagines it, he says, as an immense park illuminated by 
a sort of subdued Arctic daylight, in which dim region “ s’épurent 
les amours commencés sur la terre, en attendant la compléte 
éthérisation. Que de romans exquis s’achevent la!’’ The only © 
drawback is that the place may be a little monotonous. If you 
always saw the same people, you would get tired of them. How- 
ever, there might be change of scene. ‘‘ Les voyages de planétes 
en planétes m’iraient assez; mais ils n’iraient guére aux vieilles 
dévotes qui, dit-on, formeront la majorité des élus. Que la volonté 
de Dieu soit faite.” It is safe to say that no German or English- 
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man—not even the friskiest of frisky philosophers—could have 
written quite like that. It needed a Frenchman who, if not a 
Parisian born, is still steeped to the lips in the peculiar essence 
which Paris distils for those who truly love her. 

M. Renan is never tired of telling us that he is a Breton of the 
Bretons, a Celt among the Celts; and in this volume he prints 
many graceful sentences in praise of his native land and his 
own people. He is fond of dwelling on the simple integrity of the 
Breton character, the frank and primitive credulity of the men, 
the chaste and alluring reserve of the women, the homely piety of 
the province, with its cult of les bon vieux saints, the song of the 
birds, the beauty of the flowers, ‘‘que je n’ai vues qu’en Bretagne.”’ 
He goes back to these things as often and as enthusiastically as he 
recurs to those innocent amourettes of his early years, of which he 
has perhaps told us quite enough. Nothing can be more exquisite 
than some of M. Renan’s allusions to these little histories ; but 
how strange that he should allude to them at all, or, at least, that 
he should refer to them so often, and with such frank abandon, in 
books written for the public eye, and in discourses addressed to 
miscellaneous auditors! ‘‘ On est poursuivi toute sa vie des tétes 
de jeunes filles qu’on a vues 4 seize ans.” Possibly; but most men 
cherish the image in silence. M. Renan is always ready to throw 
open to the world the temple in which he keeps these idols of his 
youthful adoration ; and, prettily as he has tricked them out, one 
almost wishes he would not exhibit them quite so freely. There 
is something not wholly edifying in this spectacle of an 
elderly gentleman, an instructor of the young, the member of 
many learned societies, an expert in the severest of the historical 
sciences, who is so ready to break out into rhapsodies over the 
charms of the girls he worshipped when he was sixteen, thirteen, 
or twelve, and so eager to let us understand that he, historian, 
philosopher, and hebraist, has read long and deeply, in le livre 
d'amour, and, indeed, has considered the pleasing science, of which 
it treats, as curiously as any haunter of clubs or writer of novels. 
In all this there is assuredly little of the Armorican reserve, in 
such matters, which he praises so much. If M. Renan is Breton 
by origin and sympathies, he is Parisian—wn vrai Pédrisien fin-de- 
siécle—in his intellectual tastes and habitudes, and in his outlook 
on the world. In his gravest moments he is saturated with the 
levity which is at once the charm and the weakness of the Parisian 
character. Even in his most scholarly satire there is a spice of 
gaminerie. He can never forget that he is speaking to a cultivated, 
flippant, quick-witted, and light-thinking society, which, above all 
things, will not stand dulness, solemnity, or boredom. Beyond the 
walls of his lecture-room he perceives an audience of the salon, of 
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men of the world, and of charming, well-dressed women, for whose 
benefit even philosophy and religion must be made up, in the 
proper packets, with the suitable amount of silver paper and gold 
cord, as articles de Paris. The passage about Purgatory, quoted 
above, is an excellent illustration of the process. ‘Que de romans 
exquis s’achévent la.’”’ How charming to a fair dévote, equally 
attached to her director and to her milliner, to imagine that the 
next world may be a scene where ethereal flirtation will prevail for 
ever: where hearts, broken by a remorseless, earthly society, may 
be put together ; and where exquisite romances, stopped short by 
the unlucky ties and conventions of the mundane estate, may 
come to delightful fruition ! 

L’etenel feminin, as everybody knows, occupies a considerable 
place in the religious and ethical scheme of the author of L’abbesse 
de Jouarre. ‘I was brought up,” says M. Renan, in one of his 
numerous passages of candid autobiography, ‘‘by women and 
priests’; which, he explains, is the reason why he thinks so much 
of both, though he has long since shaken himself free of the 
priests, and has but a small practical—though a wide theoretical— 
knowledge of women. Nevertheless, he declares that in his mode 
of thought he is femme aux trois quarts. For the benefit of the 
laity and clergy, and apparently also for the young, he tells the 
moral story of ‘‘Emma Kosilis.” This heroine was a Breton 
maiden who fell deeply and irrevocably in love with a youth named 
Emilien. She never told her love, but passed whole days thinking 
about her lover, immobile, livreé toute entiere a une mollesse 
langoureuse, according to what would appear to be the habit and 
custom of the damsels of Brittany in such circumstances. How- 
ever, notwithstanding these demonstrations, Emilien remained 
unconscious of her affection and married somebody else. Emma 
went into a convent of the Ursuline Sisters, and remained there 
five years as a novice, though she would not take the vows. The 
author then proceeds to describe, with a good deal of unction, how 
the poor girl mixed up her earthly and spiritual affections in a 
fashion common enough. “ Elle ne distinguait pas son amour de 
sa piété, ni sa piété de son amour.” So she lived in an “ etat de 
vague amour,” mingled with mystic religious exaltation until 
Emilien’s wife died. A sister of the deceased lady was an inmate 
of the convent of the Ursulines, and the two young children of the 
bereaved widower were sent there. They were confided to the care — 
of Emma Kosilis, who took particular delight in tending and 
caressing them. One day Emilien came to visit his children. He 
saw them in the presence of Emma, and, with a single burst of 
tears, the poor girl involuntarily revealed to him the secret of her 
heart. Emilien—who was ‘un homme, d’esprit ordinaire, mais 
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réellement bon’’—was touched, and a few months afterwards he 
married Emma. They lived together for twenty-five years in a 
felicity greater than words can paint. Thus was constant love 
rewarded, and the lady recompensed for the sacrifices she had 
made, or rather had been willing to make, in going into a convent 
when another woman married the man she wanted. The moral, 
perhaps, is that ladies crossed in their affections should, like Emma, 
take care to avoid compromising themselves by religious or other 
vows which cannot be recalled. You never can tell what may 
happen. Wives may die and widowers may marry again. But 
possibly this is not exactly the moral which M. Renan proposes to 
convey by this history. 

Readers of the Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse will recollect 
the exquisite pages in which M. Renan writes of his little Breton 
playfellow Noémi. The girl died young, and many years afterwards 
M. Renan visited the cemetery, where she lay, in order to find 
her tomb. In the volume before us he tells the disappointing 
result of his search. He could not, he says, so much as discover a 
record of her name. A tombstone was too great a luxury for her 
parents to bestow on her: her remains had been placed under a 
poor cross of wood, and that had rotted to decay long ago. The 
inquirer could hear nothing about his little companion but a legend 
disgraceful and apocryphal. When he asked the villagers questions 
about her, he was answered: ‘‘ Oui, elle était fort jolie; mais elle 
a mal tourné. Ne la cherchez pas ici. Elle suivit un tel, qui 
Vavait seduite, puis ’abandonna. Elle a fini sur les trottoirs de 
Paris.” M. Renan was horrified. He would not believe the 
calumnious report, and brought to bear upon it his faculties of his- 
torical investigation. He found that it was false, and that it had 
originated in the habitual looseness and carelessness with which 
past events are remembered. In the same village in which Noémi 
lived and played with little Master Ernest there was another girl, 
of the same age, named Nera. It was poor Nera who turned to 
Paris, and to evil courses; whereas Noémi, pure and good, died as 
those do whom the gods love. Shocked as a man, M. Renan is 
rather gratified as an historian to find that the villagers had mixed 
up the two stories, and had attributed to Noémi the doings and the 
fate of Nera. In this wise, says their biographer, are human 
annals lost, falsified, and confused. ‘‘ J’adjure l’eternel de prendre 
garde a cette confusion, si elle tendait a passer dans le grand livre 
qui, dit-on, sera produit au jour de la justice. Je me lévera, s’il le 
faut, dans la vallée de Josaphat, pour protester contre une telle mon- 
struosité. Je veux que ma petite amie soit au ciel. Il va sans dire 
cependant que je n’opposerai pas 4 ce que I|’Eternel, en son 
indulgence infinie, pardonne, si bon lui semble, a la pauvre Nera.” 
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Thus does our philosopher fin-de-siécle display at once his wit and 
his humanity, and gently “ chaff” the Almighty. 

In a curious passage of his essay on Amiel, M. Renan avows 
and defends his principle of treating the most serious of all themes 
in a half-jesting fashion. With asort of ironical candour, he refers 
to what he calls Amiel’s injustice towards himself. The diarist 
had inserted in his journal a rather indignant attack on M. Renan 
for his levity in the discussion of the immortality of the soul and 
other high subjects of the kind. The censure, says M. Renan, is 
misplaced. The fact is that we do not know, and cannot know, 
the meaning of all this unintelligible world. The secret of the 
universe is hidden from us. We are groping in the dark, or, at 
the best, drawing lots. No dcubt there is what we take to be an 


- intuition that impels us to do right and reject the wrong, and 


clearly points out the difference between good and evil; and it is 
a noble inspiration which bids us believe that this inner monitor 
does correspond to an objective reality, and is, in fact, implanted 
in us by some external power. The best instincts of our nature 
impel us to cling to that affirmation. ‘‘Nous mettons notre 
noblesse en cette affirmation obstinée; nous faisons bien; il faut 
y tenir, méme contre l’evidence.” But then we really cannot be 
quite sure. One must not trust too blindly to intuitions, and 
instinctive ideas. ‘‘ They are dangerous guides, the feelings,” M. 
Renan would say, like Cousin Amy’s mother. The odds certainly 
are in favour of the world being something more than mere 
chaotic, unreasoning, brute matter and force. There probably— 
yes: quite probably—is a something not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness, and this M. Renan is pleased to regard with respect 
and call ‘‘)’Eternel.” Still, as a judicious metaphysical sports- 
man, he is bound to recognize the existence of the off-chance on 
the other side, and to “hedge” accordingly. It is not, by any 
means, impossible that the elevated conception mentioned above 
may be wrong, and that the Universe is, after all, no more than a 
poor and purposeless farce. Well, if so, do not let us have to 
confess that we have been entirely deceived. Let us treat the 
most serious subjects with a delicate irony, so that we shall be 
partly in the right whichever hypothesis is correct. If ‘‘les gens 
dogmatiques’’ are right, it will be imputed to our credit that we 
have worshipped with the noblest part of our nature; and if 
these dogmatic folks are wrong—in which case, observes M. Renan ~ 
with a chuckle, what fools they will look, to be sure !—we, at 
least, were not quite deceived, because, in our loudest declamations 
about the Eternal, we always tipped a gentlemanly wink to the 
stalls to show that we were not wholly carried away by the illusion 
of the performance. This is the sum and substance of M. Renan’s 
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reflections. All our philosophy and all our learning can only tell 
us that life is a huge lottery ; and no wise man, says M. Renan, 
will seriously consider that it is anything else. 

It is not a conclusion that would be found comfortable by every- 
body. Some men would be plunged into agonies of despair by 
it; some into frenzies of passionate indignation and revolt. Not 
so with M. Renan. He, at any rate, can coolly face the problems 
of existence, and meet them with a pleasant smile. He may be 
introspective and analytical; but analysis and introspection do 
not make him, like the rest of his contemporaries, pessimistic. 


Wer erfreute sich des Lebens, 
Der in seine Tiefen blickt ? 


M. Renan can answer the poet’s question with perfect confidence. 
With his enviable and charming natural epicureanism, he is 
firmly resolved to find Life agreeable. Once decide, as he 
explains, to consider it with the bland, cultured, philosophic 
impartiality which he inculeates, and it is bound to become so. 
Therefore, he insists, no sensible man will excite himself super- 
fluously over the matters of which mention has been made. Even 
if Christianity will not stand against a scholarly examination of 
texts and historical evidence, there is always what has been called 
“the Theism of the Natural Order” to fall back upon. That is 
a good working hypothesis for the average philosophic man. But 
if that be false too? Professor Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, considering 
the possibility, breaks into wild and whirling words. ‘‘To me 
the Universe was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of 
Hostility: it was one huge, dead, immeasurable steam-engine, 
rolling on, in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. 
O, the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha and Mill of Death!” But 
M. Renan would scarcely understand these outbursts; or they 
would, at any rate, seem to him quite absurd, and he would merely 
exhort Carlyle’s “fire-eyed” hero to cherish “illusion, si 
l’on vent, que la vie est un fruit savoureux.” Why, he would ask, 
should you not foster that useful and serviceable theory? Besides, 
it is perfectly true—within reasonable limits. If we do not find 
Life supremely Happy or supremely Blessed, it is, at any rate, 
within our power to find it exceedingly Interesting. For his own 
part, M. Renan professes himself entirely satisfied, and quite con- 
tent to go to sleep for all Eternity, after having seen and learnt so 
much that is curious and interesting. And then, he says 
characteristically, ‘‘ aprés tout, je l’ai bien vu.” 


“T should be absurdly ungrateful to complain of my lot. For sixty-four years, 
I have looked on at that most admirable spectacle, the Universe. The period 
may be shorter than that of Paradise; but it isa good deal more amusing. 
This excellent performance I have witnessed from a capital seat, properly 
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stuffed, wadded, and upholstered. I have seen the world in one of the most 
interesting moments of its development.” 


There is in this something more than placid tolerance of the 
burden of being. When there is so much that is amusing, agreeable, 
entertaining, in life, M. Renan thinks that we should be foolish to 
lament either because it does not altogether fulfil the expectations 
we choose to form or because the sequel to it is involved in the 
deepest possible obscurity. 

The Epicurean view of life is coloured, more than most others, 
by the “ personal equation”? of the observer. The equation, in 
this case, is that of one who is a profound scholar, a man of letters 
by profession and life-long habit, and a member of the most 
cultured circles of a refined and educated society: withal, one 
who has carried through his years a considerable measure of 
sacerdotal austerity, due to the early training of St. Sulpice. We 
are, therefore, not surprised to find that neither negation nor 
agnosticism has led M. Renan to any sort of sympathy with that 
kind of materialism which Carlyle called the ‘ Pig’s View of the 
Universe.” For the “ pig’s-wash”’ of fame, of money, of power, 
of mere worldly ambition, he has the greatest contempt. What 
gives so much charm to his later miscellaneous writings is the 
piquant combination they exhibit of Parisian worldly wisdom with 
the severity of the student. If he is gay when he talks of subjects 
on which most men are grave, he is serious where many people 
are scarcely earnest. Good-humoured, indifferent to so much that 
rouses men to passion, tolerant of critics and opponents, he yet 
has the deep, and almost fierce, respect of the true scholar for 
the sacredness of work, and the artistic French regard for 
thoroughness, finish, completeness, and perfection. ‘‘ Travailler 
sans raisonner, c’est le seul moyen d’étre heureux,”’ says Voltaire 
at the close of the bitterest of his satires. M. Renan has no bitter- 
ness, and he will discuss and reason to any extent; but still he 
points out that if a man is vexed about his Soul, or troubled about 
the Riddle of the Universe, there is always one anodyne. Let him 
get to work. Let him occupy himself with some real and strenuous 
mental exercise, and he will find not only relief, but happiness. 
But the work must be genuine, and solid: it must not be merely 
that of the dabbler and the smatterer. It has been M. Renan’s 
good fortune to become a popular writer; but no one is more con- 
scious than he of the dangers which literature, in all its forms, incurs 
because of the besetting temptation to modern men of letters to court 
popularity and appeal to a vast multitude of half-educated readers. 
There are some judicious sentences on this subject in his reply to 
M. Claretie at the French Academy in February, 1889, which is 
included in these ‘‘ Feuilles Détachées.”” We have had too much, he 
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says, of the writer by profession. The public has become habitu- 
ated to the idea that it is right that the author—the man who has 
something to say to the world—should carry on a business, and, 
if possible, a lucrative business. The author naturally takes the 
same view of his calling, with the result that literature becomes 
more and more superficial, as it appeals to an ever larger number 
of those who want to be amused. Literature must be “light”’ 
and entertaining, or it will command no hearing; and the public, 
long fed on this unsubstantial and stimulating diet, is losing the 
power to assimilate more solid and nutritious aliment. The real 
scholars and thinkers command less respect, and are, in many 
ways, less favourably situated, than in the days of aristocratic 
patronage and a more limited and exclusive circle of readers. In 
literature, as in politics, we have to pay the penalty of shifting the 
centre of gravity too low. M. Renan repeats, with approval, in his 
interesting Souvenirs du “‘ Journal des Débats,” the saying of the 
elder Bertin to his contributors: ‘‘ Write for five hundred people ; 
we will look after the rest.”” The constant search for novelty, 
lightness, and amusement will, in the end, be more injurious to 
literature than the conventionality, monotony, and limitation 
against which it is in some sort the reaction. There should be a 
certain gravity and austerity even in books which are frankly 
intended to entertain rather than to instruct. Without that 
balancing weight, ‘‘light”’ literature will “‘die by its own too-much.” 
And, whatever may be the effect of superficial studies and hasty 
execution on the reader, there can be no doubt as to their results 
on the writer. By the student who aims at clothing himself in 
the Renanesque armour against the assaults of harassing doubts 
and chilling fears, some serious and solid subject in science, 
literary art, scholarship, or historical research, should be taken 
up and pursued to its limits, or at least as far as the intelli- 
gence and powers of the investigator will carry him. There 
is always so much to be learnt, so much to be discovered, 
in every branch of positive knowledge, that no one has any 
excuse for wasting himself in unavailing regrets, futile specu- 
lations, fruitless self-tormentings, or mere intellectual passivity. 
The scholar need not pause from his labours till he has got to the 
end of his subject, if it has an end; and when that is reached he 
can begin a new one. “ J’estime qu’il me faudrait cing cents ans 
pour épuiser le cadre des études sémitiques, comme je les entends 
et, sijamais le gout, chez moi, venait as’en affaiblir, j’apprendrai la 
chinois ; ce monde nouveau, encore presque intact pour la critique, 
me mettrait en appétit pour un temps indéfini.” Here speaks 


the true scholar’s spirit—the spirit of unsated and insatiable 
curiosity. 
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It is not surprising that M. Renan can find little to admire, and 
nothing whatever to sympathize with, in Henri Frédéric Amiel, or 
that he has no patience with the Journal Intime. In quietly courteous 
phrase, he gives us to understand that he thinks the author of that 
now famous book a distinctly poor creature. Why on earth, he 
asks, was it necessary for the excellent professor to waste his time 
over elaborate analysis of himself, recorded in enormously 
voluminous confessions? No doubt the record makes rather 
interesting reading; but still the task which occupied Amiel’s 
life was superfluous and unnecessary. Surely he could find some 
better employment for his abundant leisure, his learning, and his 
talents. With so much in the universe to be done or to be learnt, 
it is a pity that a man of great ability and acquirements should 
devote himself for long years to nothing more valuable than the 
study of his own psychological and spiritual maladies. The person 
who has the time to write a journal intime has not sufficiently 
grasped the vastness of the world. ‘‘ L’étendue des choses a 
connaitre est immense. L’histoire de l’humanité est a peine com- 
mencée; |’étude de la nature réserve des découvertes absolument 
impossibles & prévoir. Comment, en présence d’une si colossale 
besogne, s’arréta 4 se dévrer soi-méne, a douter de la vie? Il vaut 
bien vieux prendre la pioche et travailler.” It is good advice ; none 
the less valuable that it is quite impossible for characters so pecu- 
liarly compounded as was that of Amiel to follow it. M. Renan 
discusses with learning and judgment the causes of Amiel’s intel- 
lectual sterility and his unsatisfactory and inconclusive attitude 
in philosophy. But the sickness of the soul that haunts an Amiel 
or a Senancour, and all those who, like Hamlet, have in their hearts 
‘“‘a, kind of fighting,” and which turns them, if they be men of 
the pen, into the confessors of literature—this is hidden from the 
author of ‘‘ Feuilles Détachées.”’ To him an Amiel or a Senancour 
is but a person deficient in the true objectivity, afflicted d’une 
certaine osivité d’ésprit, an intellectual idler, who, instead of press- 
ing forward to the plains of knowledge where, in Milton’s phrase, 
“that immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and 
heat,” loiters gloomily by the wayside, concerned over-much with 
the les petites mélancolies du chemin. A critic, with a deeper insight 


into such matters, has spoken less harshly.— 
‘* A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns, 
Here on its bed of pain. 


“ For, though the virgin mountain-air 
Fresh through these pages blows ; 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows; 
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“ Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 


So wrote the poet of the Apostle of Despair. Is it with relief or 
irritation that one turns from Arnold’s lines, or the mournful 
cadences of Amiel’s prose, to the elderly philosopher of the 
Parisians, who looks back so complacently on his seventy years of 
well-filled days, his books, his studies, his agreeable memories, his 
Breton hermitage, and the general reflection that he has had a 
good place at the excellent drama of life? At any rate, it is 
pleasant to find a man who is so much awake to all the thrill and 
movement of the time, and yet is, on the whole, so well pleased 


with it. The storm and stress and breathless hurry of the age 
do not disturb him. 


** Brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


** Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds, before 
We have had time to breathe.” 


Not at all, says M. Renan, with his gentle smile: it is a very good 
century. ‘‘Ce cher XIXe. siécle, l’avenir en dira beaucoup de 


mal; on sera injuste sion ne reconait pas qu’il fut charmant.” 
M. Renan certainly seems to have found it so. 


Sipney J. Low. 
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SOCIETY IN’ CORSICA* 


Tue history of Corsica, and its steady social retrogression since it 
has become a Department of France, is an interesting study for 
the upholder of a Republican form of government. It is just a 
hundred years since Paoli, the liberator of his countrymen from 


their Genoese oppressors, was welcomed in Paris as the Washing- © 


ton of Europe, and was invited by the National Assembly to take 
supreme command of the new Department of France. A people 
who have for four centuries spent their whole energies in desultory 
rebellion against the tyranny of alien masters are as little fitted 
for the privileges of self-government as were the liberated slaves of 
the Southern States, or the native population of India. Restless- 
ness, love of intrigue, and unhealthy excitement have entered into 
their blood. The taint is as hereditary as insanity, and it requires 
a more powerful remedy than mere time. If the natural outlet is 
denied to it, it will vent itself in social disorder, in political 
intrigue, or in private enmity. In Corsica there is a stronger 
element of disorder than the mere restlessness born of centuries of 
rebellion and bloodshed. For the political corruption, and for the 
erimes of the Vendetta, which combine to make the State of 
Corsica a disgrace to France, the spirit of clanship is really respon- 
sible. The clan disappeared from the Highlands of Scotland 
before the civilization of the seventeenth century, with which it 
was incompatible. In Corsica it flourishes side by side with the 
advanced and elaborate institutions of Republican Government, 
with all of which it is in the bitterest antagonism. The spirit of 
the clan infects every department of the State. The elections are 
corrupted by it; the hands of the Executive are tied by it ; private 
quarrels are spread and embittered by it. It invades the law 
courts, and utterly destroys the confidence of the people in the 
impartiality of their magistrates. The unit in Corsica is not the 
individual. It is the clan. The leader or patron of the clan is 
generally a person of considerable wealth and influence, both of 
which must be at the service of the meanest of his supporters in 
whatsoever cause he may require it. In return, the vote, the 


* For many of the statistics in this paper, the writer is indebted to M. Paul 
Bourde. 
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services, and even the life, of the clansman are at the disposition of 
his chief. The spirit which in a former age responded to the call 
to arms is now perverted to secret political intrigue, to the support 
of the family representative at the elections, even to the darker 
services of the family vendetta. The aggregation of families into 
organized clans may be observed among most mountainous coun- 
tries, where the difficulties of communication have prevented any 
central organization powerful enough to impose laws. Men driven 
to their own resources for security unite themselves into families 
or collections of families for mutual defence. Under good govern- 
ment the clan becomes no longer necessary ; but the abominable 
occupation of Corsica by the Genoese, which lasted four centuries, 
was no government at all. The country was plundered, and justice 
was sold to the highest bidder. Men without the support of a 
powerful family, and without any legal protection, felt themselves 
lost if they remained isolated. They formed alliances with more 
influential families, and were willing enough to perform whatso- 
ever services were required of them in return for the guaranteed 
safety of their families. A Corsican will boast of the number of 
his relations as an Englishman might boast of the strength of 
his arm. The duties of the patron of the clan are not con- 
fined to the exercise of political influence in behalf of his 
constituents. A certain patron of an important clan in the north 
of Corsica, whose lands are scattered among a dozen distant com- 
munes, has turned large tracts of arable land into pasture for the 
free use of his tenants, who, moreover, have the privilege of 
cutting whatsoever wood they require from his plantations. His 
generosity is not thrown away. It has gained him perhaps an 
additional three hundred votes. The supporters who in another 
age would have followed him to war now follow him to the poll. 
A client may be in want of thirty francs, but may be unable to sell 
the wine he made last vintage. He instantly turns to his patron. 
The wine is loaded on a mule, and a journey of thirty miles has to 
be made to sell the wine to the patron who does not want it. A 
Corsican not belonging to a clan—if there existed such an 
anomaly—and unable to rely upon the support of his patron in 
the critical moments in his life would, in the present political con- 
dition of Corsica, be in a more pitiable state than he would have 
been, excommunicated seven hundred years ago. 

One must have lived in Corsica to realize the importance of 
success at the elections. At first sight the chiefs of clans would 
seem to have little compensation for their various services to their 
clients ; but in reality they enjoy to the fullest extent that passion 
which ruled the lives of such men as Richelieu and Napoleon. To 
lead men, to uphold their interests against their enemies, to 
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triumph over fallen opponents—these are the functions of the 
chief of a powerful clan. 

The first three months of each year in Corsica are periodically 
taken up with the elections of the mayors and juges de paiz, 
both of which offices are held by Corsicans. ‘The roll of electors is 
made up by a commission presided over by the mayor; and the 
appeals against their decision are heard by the juge de paix, who 
in reality makes out the lists. Now, in most of the communes 
the electors are divided between two clans, who live in the same 
street, and pass each other a dozen times a day without greeting. 
The victory of the one or of the other is often decided by two or 
three votes, and it is therefore of immense importance to be able 
to enroll half-a-dozen friends, or strike out the same number of 
enemies. Upon this power depends the possession of the 
mairie. It is easy enough for the juge de paix to add to the 
number of his supporters. Certain electors belong to two 
communes, either by the ties of marriage or by being landlords in 
both. According to the necessities of party, they vote for the one 
or for the other. If they belong to the clan opposite to that of the 
juge de paix, he finds that they belong exclusively to another 
commune, and have no right to vote in his. If they are his 
friends, they are sent for; and if they cannot come, their vote is 
recorded without them. He can further add to the roll of his 
friends by inscribing the names of electors who have left the 
commune ten, twenty, or even thirty years ago, and have long 
been enrolled in the commune to which they have removed. At 
St. Florent, a commune with two hundred electors, the majority 
is generally determined by four or five votes. In 1884 the juge de 
paix inscribed the names of six road-overseers belonging to 
neighbouring communes, on the pretext that, as their chief, the 
inspector of roads and bridges, lived at St. Florent, that 
commune was their legal place of abode. The Cour de 
Cassation reversed this decision by an order dated May 24. In 
the meantime the six overseers had voted at the elections of 
May 4. Next year the juge de paix, totally disregarding the order 
of the Court, again inscribed their names ; a fresh injunction was 
issued; and the party, judging that this source of electors was 
exhausted, were driven to seek others. There are, besides, a 
dozen methods of preventing adversaries from voting. The 
simplest is to refuse them on the ground of insufficient description. 
There is not much variety in the surnames in Corsica, and 
children are usually given two Christian names. By inadvertence 
one of the Christian names is often omitted from the roll of 
electors. ‘‘ You call yourself Bartoli Pietri,” the mayor says, 
politely. ‘* There are three Bartoli Pietri in this commune. The 
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list does not say whether you are Bartoli-Francois, or Bartoli- 
Pierre, or Bartoli-Ours. You are not enrolled, my friend, and I 
cannot let you vote.” The mayor is perfectly aware who the 
rejected voter is, and that he is an enemy of the clan.* 

The juge de paix is not unusually himself the chief of a 
powerful clan. He does not find the two positions incompatible ; 
but his duties to the clan come first. He carries on his official 
work after the Corsican principle—“ For friends, everything; for 
enemies, nothing.” He is placed in so false and embarrassing a 
position that it would be a miracle if he administered the laws 
with impartiality. His position of clan chief must, sooner or 
later, clash with the duties of his office. Suppose he were to 
sentence a client and an enemy to the same punishment. The 
client would regard it as a cruel injustice, and it would be so 
regarded by every Corsican who felt the conscience of the clan. 
** Very well, sir,” the client would say, ‘‘ you do not recognize me. 
It is not much good being of your party. I will consult my 
comrades about the election of a juster patron.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to a Corsican 
of belonging to the clan that carries the elections. The mayor has 
no sooner been established in the mairie than he throws open the 
communal lands to his supporters, who are free to enclose it, or to 
cultivate it; or to have the exclusive right of grazing on it. At 
Olmetto the communal lands, once considerable, have now almost 
disappeared. When the commune has some sale to make, such as 
of timber, the mayor arranges that the tender of some friend should 
be accepted, and when the day arrives for settlement the purchaser 
files an application for insolvency. The certificate is sent to 
Ajaccio signed by the mayor, countersigned by the municipal 
receiver—in fact, it is perfectly in order ;—but the commune 
touches none of the money. The commune exacts a small poll 
tax on the heads of cattle grazed on their domains. Accordingly, 
the mayor’s friends have ten cattle reckoned as one, and his 
enemies count ten for every one of theirs. In 1866 at Casamaccioli 
the mayor had thirty-four partisans and thirty-seven enemies. 
The former were assessed at 87°55f., and the latter at 1002°80f. 
The result of all this is that the communes which once held 
enormous domains are now without resource. There are forests 
large enough to require the services of forest guards; but the 
communes cannot even afford the modest salaries of those agents. 
We laugh at the officials of the Sublime Porte'who have to wait 
eighteen months for their salaries. In Corsica—a department of 
France—there are forest guards whose salaries are six years in 
arrears. This poverty of the communes has paralyzed the efforts 

* Protest of Electors of Palneca, 1884. 
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of the State. Magnificent roads cover Corsica from end to end, 
and railways are being constructed at enormous expense. What is 
the use of all this? Apart from the main road between Ajaccio 
and Bastia, you will not meet ten waggons in a day’s journey. 
The people, able to afford mules only, continue to use mule 
transport on these splendid roads as their forefathers did upon 
their old irregular mule-tracks. 

The spirit of clanship so permeates the whole of society that 
Corsica is really divided by it into friends and enemies. From the 
moment that a mayor assumes his scarf he is occupied only in 
serving his friends or in frustrating his enemies. He regards the 
Government of France in much the same light in which his 
ancestors regarded that of Genoa. ‘To deceive it by false docu- 
ments, either to avail himself of its favours or to escape the 
requirements of its service, is reckoned a fair transaction. If you 
are his enemy, ask no certificate from the mayor. Were you a 
hundred times in want of help, he will regard you as a rich man. 
If you are his friend, he will commit almost any irregularity to 
serve you. A friend is in temporary want of help. He has a 
daughter thirty-five years old. The mayor grants a certificate 
establishing the woman a new-born infant, and the public- 
assistance fund grants an allowance.* A friend wishes to escape 
completely from military service. The mayor furnishes him with a 
certificate establishing that he is the eldest son of a widow. The 
gendarmerie who paid a visit to this eldest son of a widow found 
him living with his father, who was in rude health, and discovered 
a brother a good deal older than this ‘eldest son.” In fact, it is 
the general rule that the rich people draw the State poor rates, for 
it is the rich people who have influence and belong to the powerful 
clan. 

Endless roguery is resorted to to escape from military service. 
A friend sometimes requests the mayor not to register the birth of 
ason. Years afterwards, a day or two before the conscription, the 
military authorities receive an anonymous letter denouncing the 
young man who has thus escaped his legal obligations, and he is 
promptly entered in the registers with the date of his birth, and 
the words “‘ omitted ‘par oubli.’’’ Favours without end to friends, 
annoyances without end to enemies, must bring their natural con- 
sequence—an exasperation difficult for an Englishman to imagine. - 
Picture a little mountain village divided between two hostile parties 
whose every passion is stirred by a fierce electioneering contest for 
three months in the year. The day comes, and one party 
triumphs—probably by an injustice of which it is proud. Day 
after day the vanquished must meet their conquerors in the 

*Commune of Ajaccio. 
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village street, and writhe under truculent triumph. The men are 
so plunged in the interests of their petty politics that they seldom 
do any work. Their electioneering quarrels are often embittered 
by hereditary family hatreds. There is no wonder then that Corsica 
surpasses all civilized European countries in the number of its 
crimes of violence. 

The reader will ask why, if the corruption of the petty officials is 
so glaring, the sufferers do not appeal to the Executive for redress. 
The answer is that they do, but generally without much hope that 
their petition will be answered. To touch a mayor or ajuge de paix 
is to strike at the existence of an entire clan: a step which the 
local Executive, following the example of their predecessors, are loth 
to take. Injunctions are obtained in the superior court, the de- 
cision of a juge de paix is reversed; but before the ponderous 
machinery of law can be set in motion the influence of the powerful 
clan has rendered its action abortive. I will speak by-and-by of 
the independent attitude of the gendarmerie; they have no power 
over the mayor, be his actions ever so audaciously illegal. One of 
the recent mayors of Sarterre, a town.of five or six thousand in- 
habitants, learned that the gendarmes had laid an information 
against one of his friends for not stamping a document. The 
mayor informed the gendarmes that he had dispensed with the 
necessity for stamps, and ordered them to withdraw their informa- 
tion. The préfect of Corsica was obliged to interfere in this strange 
conflict. 

Perhaps the gravest evil in Corsica is that there is no confidence 
in the tribunals. The lower courts are administered by the juges 
de paix. They are members of a clan; the higher courts depend 
on juries with clan influence also. Indeed, if the magistrates’ im- 
partiality were irreproachable, it would not be believed in. The 
members of his clan who were acquitted would regard it as an act 
of personal friendship ; an enemy, if condemned, howsoever guilty, 
would attribute his conviction to malice. Unhappily, the magis- 
trates are in so false a position that they are not impartial, and it 
is sufficient for an accused person to know the clan sympathies of 
the jury by whom he is to be tried to be certain beforehand whether 
he will be acquitted or condemned. In civil actions the plaintiff is 
pretty sure to have secured powerful influence before he ventures 
to plead his case before the court. In criminal cases the sentences 
are out of all proportion to the nature of the offence. When long 
sentences are passed, it does not follow that the convict will com- 
plete his punishment if he be of a good clan. A man sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude for violence received an almost im- 
mediate reversal of his sentence. A man who may be seen every 
day in the streets of Ajaccio led the deadly attack on the journalist 
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St. Elene. His friends will tell you that St. Elene died of his 
wounds ; his enemies, that his death resulted from natural causes. 
Howsoever that may be, the man in question was sentenced to 
three months in gaol; but all the world knows that he never 
underwent his punishment, and that he holds the position in the 
city police that he held before. 

Are the Corsicans to be altogether blamed for their hardened in- 
credulity on the subject of legal justice ? Since the days when law 
was first found necessary to protect society, law badly administered 
has produced one invariable result. The offspring of legal anarchy 
is crime, and the criminality in Corsica shows to what a frightful 
depth the tribunals of the island have sunk. Corsicans, trained by 
four centuries of armed resistance to their Genoese oppressors, 
accustomed by the traditions of their race to rely on themselves to 
avenge injuries, and fearing little from an administration that has 
already proved itself incompetent to enforce order, naturally take 
the law into their own hands. An insult is offered, or a political 
dispute arises: what is easier than the discharge of a gun ora 
stab with a dagger? The maquis is near, and there one is safe. 
No one who did not know the disorder in which the country is 
plunged could understand the enormous proportion of crimes 
against the person and the alarming increase of banditism. The 
fact is that nine out of every ten crimes are the result of personal 
quarrels and family feuds. Scarcely one is from motives of robbery. 
Where one half of the population oppresses the other half, the con- 
tinual injustice and petty illegality will goad the oppressed into a 
state bordering on insanity. A dog killed in a vineyard was the 
reason given for the vendetta between the Rocchini and the Tafani, 
which made eleven victims. The part the dog played in the matter 
is easily understood: the hatred between the two families was 
sufficient, apart from the dog. 

In the political sleep of the Second Empire feuds burned low. 
The Government indicated whom it wished elected, and competition 
naturally died out. Such a despotism was good for Corsica. 
Electoral quarrels were impossible; and, as one party could no 
longer triumph over another, there was less hatred, less injustice, 
and fewer crimes of violence. The annual return of murder cases 
tried at Bastia fell from 118 to 35. Since 1871 it has risen again 
to 72; and the reports of the gendarmerie for 1886 give the appal-: 
ling number of 185—one for every two thousand inhabitants, or four 
times more than the number in the department of the Seine. Out 
of the 135, 52 followed immediately upon election disputes; 56 were 
the result of vendetta. Is it from a wish not to sweep away all 
traces of ancient customs that the enlightened French Government 
will not take the one step that would stamp out these abuses? 
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In the days when men had to depend on their own arms for justice, 
vengeance that slept not seemed far nobler than humility or 
resignation. To ourselves Corsican vengeance is at one time 
ludicrous, at another horrible, always an anachronism ; but it is 
only because we live under laws which are administered that we 
regard it so. Any stronghanded Government can force its tri- 
bunals to be respected ; but France seems to treat Corsica only as 
&® museum of obsolete customs. The result is that Corsicans 
to-day feel for a murderer pity and admiration akin to that which 
our grandfathers displayed towards him who had killed his man in 
duel. It is the man ‘in trouble” who has a claim upon his 
friends. If he turns bandit, they feed him and protect him against 
the gendarmerie. If he is arrested, every means will be exhausted 
to secure his acquittal. Thus, witnesses to a murder are very 
difficult to get: evidence against the accused will render the 
witness an enemy to the clan. At an election at Palneca, in 1881, 
a murder was attempted in the village square, in the presence of 
sixty people. Not a witness could be got. Every one of them 
affirmed that he had seen nothing of it. Even the wounded 
man himself, when he had recovered from a bullet in the neck, 
stated that he could not imagine who had fired upon him. He 
had had enough, and wanted no second bullet. The prosecution 
was abandoned. 

When a jury is composed of friends and enemies of the accused, 
the results are extraordinary. Some feign stupidity and deafness. 
They did not hear the witness make such-and-such a statement, or 
they understood him to say the opposite. The result of all this 
intimidation is that the Corsicans themselves, who have strained 
every nerve to paralyze the arm of the law, are the first to find 
that arm too weak to protect them. The very family that has 
exerted itself to protect a murderer finds that the murdered are 
not adequately avenged, and, when the court rises, the work of the 
juries is finished with a gunshot. Chiarelli is sentenced to ten 
months in prison for blinding Foata with a pistol shot. ‘It is 
not enough for an eye,” Foata says; and when Chiarelli returns 
from prison, he kills him.* 

In 1887, in the public square at Sartene, the body of a man lay 
murdered. His wife appeared, dragging her frightened children 
after her. She put their fingers in his wounds; she smeared 
their faces with their father’s blood, and, with terrible imprecations, 
made them swear to avenge him. 

The cross is a threat of death, and he who finds it drawn upon 
his door knows that he must look for no quarter. In decrees 
forbidding the carrying of arms in certain districts, exception is 

* Sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, December 8, 1884. 
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officially made in the case of persons notoriously “‘en état d’in- 
imitié.”” The vendetta neither sleeps nor knows where it may 
stop. It is not confined to two persons. The quarrels of indi- 
viduals are taken up by whole families. Not even collateral 
branches are exempt, and women must take their chances with the 
men. Indeed, revenge is more artistically complete when the blow 
falls upon the beautiful and gifted. In 1856 one Joseph Antoine 
injured a girl named Sanfranchi. Thirty years passed, and the 
story was forgotten ; but on the 14th of August, 1886, the nephew 
of Sanfranchi encountered Antoine on, perhaps, the first occasion 
he had ventured far from his house. He shot the man down like 
a dog. 

Threatened persons remain shut up for months, or even years, 
in their houses, built, as all Corsican houses are, like a fortress.* 
If they wish to go out for a moment to breathe the fresh air on 
the threshold, a scout goes before and reconnoitres. In the district 
of Sartene bands of armed men are sometimes met with in the 
road. Itis a man “en inimitié”’ travelling from one village to 
another. I have already mentioned the vendetta between the 
Rocchini and the Tafani, which resulted in the death of eleven 
persons and the execution of one of the principal criminals. In this 
extraordinary case two entire families took to the maquis, and 
waged a guerilla war upon each other; each in turn was assisted 
by the gendarmerie, who had made disgraceful alliance with bandits 
in order to effect their arrests. Contrary to custom, some of these 
bandits became brigands. As a rule persons outside their quarrel 
are never molested by them. They are merely outlaws. The 
Rocchini who was guillotined in 1888 (the first execution for many 
years) boasted that he was only twenty-two, and had killed seven 
persons with his own hand. Confident of a reprieve, he continued 
to regard himself as a hero, until the day of his execution. When 
all hope was gone he sank into the most abject state of cowardice, 
which lasted until the end. 

The vendetta may sometimes be closed by a formal treaty 
between the parties. An election dispute at San Gavino di Garbini, 
on the 13th of January, 1878, resulted in the murder of a Pietri by 
a Nicoli. In the vendetta that followed three Nicoli and one Pietri 
fell in succession. Both families had taken to the maquis. The 
Préfet and one of the Deputies of Corsica interfered ; and at a great: 
meeting, a formal treaty, binding the parties to bury the past, was 


* Four thick stone walls, pierced by two or three windows in the upper 
story, constitute the usual model. The ground floor is occupied by the stables ; 
and the first floor is reached by an external ladder, overlooked by a loophole, 


from which a cannon-ball or a heavy stone can be dropped on the head of an 
unwelcome visitor. 
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drawn up and signed. Like treaties between States, it lasted only 
as long as neither party wished to break it. The Nicoli counted 
three victims, and the Pietri only two. The former re-opened the 
vendetta to murder another Pietri. The Nicoli broke through 
a second treaty, and killed a fourth. The third treaty has been 
observed hitherto. This case has gone three times before the 
Assize Court ; but each time the jury has acquitted the accused on 
the ground that a written treaty wipes out the past. 

There are between five and six hundred bandits in Corsica to-day. 
Some of them, it is true, are men who have preferred wandering 
for years among the mountains to undergoing a few days 
imprisonment ; but the majority are guilty of darker crimes. If a 
man is accused of theft he will first take to the maquis, and thence 
as a bandit intimidate witnesses and intrigue among the jury, 
until he thinks it safe to give himself up. Without these 
manceuvres, he would not trust himself to the justice of the court. 
Unless they greatly excel them in numbers, the gendarmes never 
attempt the arrest of bandits; for a banditis a desperate man, and, 
since death sentences are never passed, the murder of a gendarme 
or two will not place him in a worse position. 

The tax of supporting a bandit is not without its compensations. 
Bandits are a hidden power in the country. They control the petty 
elections ; they menace those who are hostile to their own friends. 
Thus, while the existence of six hundred of them is a real danger 
to public security, it is no small advantage to a Corsican to be 
related to a bandit. You support, pay, protect, the bandit; and in 
return he places his gun at your disposal. It is an exchange of 
services. ‘‘ He has a bandit in his service ” is a common expres- 


* sion. Are youin debt? The bandit will gain you time. Are you 


disputing the ownership of property? The bandit will show your 
opponent he is wrong. Have you land on which shepherds 
trespass ? He will keep them off. In a word, the bandit is the 
Judge Lynch of Corsica, and is invoked instead of the Courts. 
There is not space within which to sketch in detail the life of 
the celebrated Bellacoscia family, who ruled the mountains for 
forty years. Two brothers, on some trifling quarrel with a mayor, 
murdered him, and took to the maquis in 1848. They established 
themselves in an almost impregnable valley near Bocagnano called 
Pentica. Thence they controlled the elections, terrorized over 
their enemies, and defied the gendarmes for forty years. For 
their various crimes they were each condemned to death four 
times, and, doubtless, would have received other sentences had not 
the authorities seen the humour of sentencing to death men who 
had defeated the gendarmes in every expedition against them. 
They amassed property, married their daughters well, and pro- 
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cured situations for their sons-in-law with paternal solicitude. As 
age grew on them they desired to re-enter society. In 1869 they 
petitioned the Empress Eugénie in person ; but their record of crime 
was too great. They have since, like Vidocq, offered to turn 
detectives against the other bandits. Their fall came two years 
ago. The railroad from Ajaccio to Bastia was surveyed to pass 
close to Pentica, crown land which they had the audacity to call 
their own. They attacked the workmen, and a French regiment 
to disperse them was despatched immediately. Their houses and 
property were seized, and it is said that they escaped to the 
Continent; but it is whispered among Corsicans that they are still 
in hiding among the mountains and biding their time for 
vengeance. 

Now let us see what Corsica costs the French. In 1886 the 
finances showed a deficit of 12,921,253 francs. While the rest of 
France were taxed seventy-five francs a head, the Corsicans were 
paying twenty. Frenchmen made up the difference. 

Roads and railroads are being made at enormous cost for the 
use of half-barbarous .people, in a country were 600 bandits 
are allowed to be at large. The work is carried on by Italians, for 
the Corsicans are too lazy to work. The railway from Ajaccio to 
Bastia cost £3,000,000, of which Corsica paid not one penny. 
Every acre of land valued by a Corsican jury was sold to the 
Government at seven or eight times its value. The opposition 
and the dishonesty were so great that it was determined that if the 
Corsican jury’s award exceeded the Government estimate Corsica 
should pay the difference, and, since the jury contained a majority 
of Corsicans, the Préfet submitted numbers to them instead of the 
names of the owners. Moreover, the projected lines from 
Fiumorbo to Bonifacio, and from Ajaccio to Propriano, were 
abandoned. 

There will be no hope for Corsica until clanship is abolished. 
Not long ago the Préfet was authorized to disburse a secret-service 
fund. In Ajaccio alone 3,000 francs were paid for information 
about a bandit to a family who had a vendetta against him. In 
this way the Second Empire spent 200,000 francs in one year. 
In proposing remedies one might naturally suggest that Con- 
tinentals should be appointed to the various offices and to the 
juries ; but that would be a mistake. The former measure would . 
alienate the Corsicans; and, in the latter case, Continental juries, 
unable to understand the involved evidence of native witnesses, 
would invariably acquit. Appointments of 1,800 francs a year 
could not attract Continentals to live in uncivilized villages.* 


* It is remarkable that Corsica, proportionately, furnishes the greatest 
number of employés in the Continental administration of France. 
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Perhaps an influx of colonists from the Continent might 
weaken the clan spirit. Corsica could support three times its 
present population ; but how can we expect that colonists should 
settle in a country where property is so insecure? ‘Travellers are 
safe enough in Corsica. They have no property. Colonists could 
not remain a week in the country. How could they expect that 
their vested rights should be respected when, owing to the quasi- 
communal system, encouraged by the clan spirit, even the land 
titles of the natives are in continual dispute? The true remedy is 
to apply the law. The gendarmes, like Sysiphus, ever wearily 
push up the rock of Corsican custom, and the law courts ever let it 
fall back on their tired shoulders. 

Pensioned police might be employed as magistrates. As it is, 
clanship supports local officials in wrongdoing. If the Préfet 
accuses one of these, the deputies make charges against the 
Préfet. They are themselves clansmen. Since the tribunals are 
often under the influence of one clan, let clanship be broken down. 
Let the Préfet have the independence to dismiss a magistrate 
guilty of illegalities; let no mayor who abuses his office go un- 
punished ; and, above all, let the punishment for murder be death. 
If Corsicans once have confidence in the justice of their courts, 
banditism will pass away, and a great national disgrace to France 
will be wiped out. 

Corsica is an island of great natural resources. Its neglected 
forests of timber, its acres of untilled vineyard, and its miles of 
unplanted olive land, might make it one of the richest departments 
of France. Even the money that has been spent upon it entitles 
it to greater attention. 


THomson. 
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THE GUANCHES OF TENERIFE. 


Tue visitor to Orotava, the new health-resort in Tenerife, is sure 
to hear a good deal of talk, more or less intelligent, about the 
Guanches. During his pleasant post-prandial idlings in the cool 
garden of the hotel, with the murmur of the fountains in his ears, 
the sweet smell of a multitude of flowers in his nostrils, and with 
his eyes upon the white cone of the Peak, 12,000 feet above the 
hotel roof, the verdant vine-clad hills of Oratava, and the more 
distant ridge of Tigayga, he may even be tempted into soliloquy 
about those mysterious ancients who once had the island to them- 
selves. Perchance a smiling little Spanish urchin accosts him in 
the midst of his musings, and, with a delightfully reverent 
salutation, asks if his worship would like to see some curios which 
he and his comrades have lately discovered. The treasure may 
prove to be nothing more than a handful of human teeth in 
excellent preservation, and a number of little beads of terra-cotta ; 
both beads and teeth being Guanche relics. Other Spaniards, 
more ambitious, make up to him with attractions of a stronger 
kind. If his worship is an antiquary, or a lover of ancient things, . 
he is invited to journey for a few hours with them, to a certain cave, 
unknown to the rest of the world, where he may see for himself 
rows or heaps of these dead aborigines of Tenerife. His worship is: 
urged to lose no time; for, of a certainty, if any ignorant agri— 
culturist of the district gets wind of this find, he will use these 
remains of the Guanches for the fertilization of his vineyard or his 
potato-patch. This is a very seductive lure; for has not the 
visitor, ever since his arrival in Orotava, been much interested by 
a certain hole in the face of a precipitous cliff over the black shore 
sands a few hundred yards away, the sheaf of thigh-bones set 
jauntily in the opening being an unmistakable advertisement of the 
original purpose and contents of the cave? He may even have 
exerted himself so far as to ascend to the summit of the cliff itself. 
Thence he has looked, by a gap in the ground, into this very pit, 
the other aperture of which is cut in the vertical face of the rock. 
And he has found some entertainment in gazing for a few minutes 
at the medley of bleached skulls and backbones, and arms and 
legs, which thickly litter the cave some fifteen or twenty feet 
VOL. XIX. 24 
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beneath him, but inaccessible without a ladder or a rope. Then, 
as a crowning stimulant to his fancy, he may, last of all, have paid 
a visit to one or other of the local Spanish collectors of Guanche 
remains, and listened with considerable interest to enthusiastic 
expositions of the fine qualities of the skulls which are put before 
him for his admiration. ‘‘ These the crania of a debased type of 
mankind having affinity with the negro! Look at the lock of 
golden hair still adhering to this withered scalp. A skald of the 
north might have sung its praises in a saga. Who knows? the 
German scholar who claimed the Guanches as a collateral branch 
of his own noble race may, for aught we can say, be justified in his 
seeming extravagance. A race, my dear sir, the like of which we 
shall never see again. Shame upon my nation for having been the 
means of brutalizing and extinguishing it!” With such words as 
these the antiquaries of Orotava are sure to excite the extreme 
amount of curiosity about the Guanches of which the visitor is 
capable ; and he may wish to know more about them. 

If so, it is not very difficult to satisfy him. There is no 
lack of printed matter on the subject. The pity is that it is so 
hard to draw the line between what is true and what is due 
mainly, if not altogether, to the imagination of the old chroniclers 
and poets who have subsequently been raised to the dignity of 
historical authorities. 

We have no book written by a Guanche. Manifestly none but a 
Guanche could give us anything like an exhaustive and wholly 
credible narrative of the institutions and customs of the people. 
Such records as we possess are the work of Spaniards not even 
contemporary with the Guanches before the Spanish conquest was 
completed. The Conquest put a summary end to the individuality 
of the nation. How could it have been otherwise, when it was a 
cardinal principle with these eccentric filibusters of Spain to go on 
their errands of conquest with the sword in one hand and the cross 
in the other? The people who did not straightway renounce their 
old beliefs (and the habits contingent upon their beliefs) were 
exterminated as a matter of conscience. If they did thus confess 
that they and their forefathers had hitherto lived in error and 
ignorance, they were hardly safer from extermination by more 
insidious methods; and in thus surrendering their self-respect 
they made the first step towards that abyss of degradation which 
was sure to be their ultimate fate. They had lost cohesion, and so 
their ancient customs and polity were destined soon to be 
swallowed up by the new methods of life imposed upon them by 
their conquerors. In half a century they would have become 
traditions, and nothing more; and in a century most of them 
would be forgotten. It may be imagined, therefore, that there is 
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much that is defective and merely conjectural in Spanish writings 
about the Guanches, most of which date from the seventeenth 
century, the conquest itself having been completed in the year 
1496. 

We need not inquire very exactly into the origin of the Guanches. 
That were quite futile. There is no basis upon which to build an 
incontestable theory on the subject. The authors who have seen 
in the inhabitants of the Archipelago the posterity of Noah by two 
mysterious vagrant children, Crano and Crana (male and female 
respectively), who landed here and named the islands after them- 
selves, do not seem to have much probability on their side. Other 
authors regard them as descendants of the Canaanites expelled by 
Joshua from Palestine, or of certain of those Egyptians who, in 
Herodotus’s time, made the grand tour of the African coast; as 
offshoots from Tyre and Sidon; the remnant of the inhabitants of 
Atlantis ; and I know not what else. There is little of exact testi- 
mony to support any one of those theories ; nor does philology here 
help us much, though there seems to be some affinity between the 
fragments of the Canarian languages which have come down to us 
and the language of the Berber race of the adjacent mainland of 
Africa.* The word Guanche is merely an expansion of the simple 
root Guan, ‘a man.” 

Although the inhabitants of the different islands of the group 
were, comparatively speaking, so near to each other, it is affirmed 
that they had no intercourse. Hence the stupefaction with which 
the Guanches are said to have regarded the white-sailed ships of 
the Spaniards, which they believed to be living creatures. But this 
assertion must be accepted with reserve, especially as it concerns 
islands so near to each other as Tenerife and Gomera, and Lanza- 
rote and Fuerteventura. Among a people who could spend a whole 
night swimming in the sea, with a torch in one hand and a harpoon 
in the other, there were sure to be certain bold spirits whose curio- 
sity would lead them to cross the strait between their own isle and 
its neighbour. The fact that the word “Guan” was a root com- 
mon to so much of the nomenclature in the other isles, as well as 
in Tenerife, is enough to support the plea for a common origin, 
whether or not in later times each island developed a dialect of its 
own incomprehensible to the people of the other islands. 


* An interesting object was, in 1886, found close to the sea-shore of Anaga, in * 
Tenerife, by Don Manuel de Ossuna. This is a pyramidal stone about three inches 
long by an inch-and-a-half at the base, with upon one side a smooth and inscribed 
surface. After much patient and learned investigation, Don Manuel has been able 
to assure himself that the writing on the stone is a composite of Punic, Hebrew, 
and Semitic characters—in fact, a Phoenician dialect,—and he ascribes it to the third 
or second century before Christ. The ‘“‘ Anaga Inscription,” as it is called, is rather 


a witness to the vagabond habits of the Pheenicians than to the culture of the 
Guanches, 
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The character of the islanders has been differentiated in a some- 
what shrewd and singular way. According to Bontier and Le 
Verrier (the two chaplains who, in 1402, accompanied Béthencourt 
the first European invader, in his expedition against the island), 
‘* it would be difficult in all the world to find a handsomer or braver 
people, or one more intelligent, if only they had the means of cul- 
tivating their intelligence.” The inhabitants of Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote are said to have been compassionate, though stern, 
friendly, sociable, and fond of dancing and music. Those of Gomera 
(where, even after the Conquest, it was a custom to offer woman’s. 
milk to a stranger) excelled in feats of skill and marksmanship, and 
were audacious in enterprise. The natives of Palma and Hierro 
were a melancholy people: the former much in subjection to their 
wives, and the latter notorious for their melodies, which ‘“‘ affected 
the bowels of hearers in a singularly sympathetic manner.” The 
Grand Canarians were lively, clever, courageous, amiable, and 
truthful, according to some; but treacherous, according to others. 
All agree that the Guanches of Tenerife were strong, active, war- 
like, modest, generous, honourable, and patriotic. Such enconium 
as this could be passed upon few nationalities now or at any time 
in the world’s history. 

From the latitude of their isles, the Canarians were likely to be 
swarthy ; but they were no kin to the negroes of Africa. Buffon’s 
words on this point are explicit: ‘‘ Excepting the flat nose, these 
people had nothing in common with the negroes.” The Spaniards 
would have scorned to intermarry with negro women ; but they did 
not scruple to seek wives among the Guanches and other Canarians, 
partly from policy and attracted also by the beauty of the Canarian 
women. Indeed, so early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
nearly a hundred years before Tenerife was forcibly invaded, the 
nephew of Béthencourt, who accompanied his uncle to the islands, 
abducted a native princess of Grand Canary and married her. The 
princess, a girl of eighteen, and her attendants were bathing in the 
sea, in ignorance that certain Spaniards were in the woods near the 
shore. These rogues thus found them an easy prey. The princess 
was carried off to the adjacent island of Lanzarote, already in the 
possession of the Béthencourts, as vassals-in-chief of the King of 
Spain ; and there, in the words of the chronicler, ‘‘ the priest bathed 
her afresh in the holy baptismal stoup, whence she went forth so 
beautiful and strong that M. Maciot, noble Béthencourt’s nephew, 
made her his wife ; and from them twain have proceeded the illus- 
trious family of Béthencourt, like flowers from a garden.” This 
maiden is described as being “ so fair that the very sea felt a pas- 
sion for her, and for whiteness she outvied the snow.” 

The women of Grand Canary were, indeed, especially renowned 
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for their beauty. No doubt they owed their light complexions to 
the native custom whereby they were prohibited from leaving the 
house without the express permission of their husbands. The 
only indulgence they were allowed was that of sea-bathing, and it 
was an offence punishable with death for a man to be found on 
that part of the coast thus devoted to their use. 

The Guanches were no less interesting physically than the 
people of Grand Canary. Viana, in his epic on the Antiquities of 
the Fortunate Isles (a long and terrible poem, in which the author’s 
enthusiasm carries him through a page of forty lines without a 
full stop), is extravagant in their praise. His portraiture of 
Bencomo, the last king of Taoro (the Valley of Oratava), and the 
chief obstacle to the conquest of Tenerife, is quite microscopic. 
The monarch is set before us as a man seven cubits high, with a 
broad wrinkled brow, his hair divided over it; piercing black eyes, 
thick eyelashes, and eyebrows that met above his large, wide- 
nostrilled nose; with thick lips, parted to show a ‘“ prodigious 
number of diamantine teeth” (sixty molars!); wearing a heavy 
moustache, the ends upturned, and a snow-white beard to the 
diaphragm. This burly sovereign was blessed with ‘‘ muscular 
arms, covered with scars, stout knees, strong legs, and small feet.” 
If we attire Bencomo in a ‘ tamarco,”’ or loose robe of fine skins, 
put a coronal of flowers round his spacious forehead, sandals upon 
his feet, and, for a sceptre, the arm-bone of his great-grandfather, 
Tinerfe, in his hand, we shall see His Majesty in as much personal 
pomp as he ever cared to assume. The kings of the more easterly 
isles were greater martinets. They wore coronals of sea-shells and 
embroidered pelts. But they were of a weaker nature than the 
King of Taoro, and, with their well-known arts, the Spaniards 
soon put an end to their sovereignty. 

We have no such exact photograph of a Guanche woman. 
Bencomo’s daughter, Dacil, who was wooed and won by a Spanish 
knight, is limned rather as if she were the heroine of a medieval 
romance. Her hair was “‘ more golden than the sun”; her eye- 
brows were of the same hue;‘and she had “a dainty mouth, the 
plump lips of which seemed made of the purest coral.” One’s 
heart may go forth to such a maiden; but one feels that she is 
somewhat phantasmal. Viana puts a great many absurdities into 
her pretty mouth, and makes her commune with herself about her - 
love for Don Castillo, the Spaniard already mentioned, as if she 
were a modern damsel oppressed by problems of conscience and 
psychology. The duties of the ordinary Guanche woman were, in 
times of peace, to make the “ gofio” in the simple hand-mill still in 
use in the island, look after the house, and help her husband with 
his pastoral and field labours; and, in times of war, to follow 
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the army, carry off the wounded and attend to them, and bury the © 
dead. 

Nothing was more characteristic of the Canarians than this 
staple food of theirs, called ‘‘ gofio.”” The islanders of our own day 
are passionately devoted to it. In truth, however, it is a very 
plain article of diet. It is only the flour of roasted maize, peas, 
beans, or barley, or a compound of two or three grains. Yet 
fragrant, indeed, is the perfume from a “ gofio” water-mill, with 
the householders tarrying round about it to carry off their flour to 
use ere the aroma has left it. 

The sojourner in the agreeable hotels of Orotava may, if he 
pleases, tickle his palate at breakfast-time with some of this 
*‘ gofio.” He will not venture, like an accomplished native, to 
take a handful of it and throw it down his throat. It would choke 
him almost to death if he did. The waiter will considerately offer 
it to him in warm milk or coffee, or mixed with a little honey in 
the form of a cake. It is appetizing enough with any one of those 
condiments. The old Canarians mixed it with hot mutton-fat, 
milk, honey, or goat’s butter. Their successors follow their 
example. The poorest people eat it with water only, seasoned by a 
pinch of salt; and upon this meagre species of gruel many a 
Tenerifan brings up a family of seven or eight stout children at a 
cost of a few pence a week. The traveller in the islands will observe 
that his guide would as soon think of going without his shirt as 
without his little sack of ‘‘ gofio,”” from which he now and again 
stays his stomach with a fist-full. In Palma, to this day, and no 
doubt elsewhere also, an inexpensive sort of “‘ gofio’”’ is made out 
of the dried roots of the bracken which abounds in the pine-forests 
on the mountain slopes. 

The islanders attributed their good health and longevity to their 
*“‘ gofio.” ‘‘On this diet,” says Sosa, ‘‘I have seen men and 
women of 110 and 120 who have been as fully intelligent at the 
time of their death as when they were 40 or 50; and others of 
80 and 90 who made nothing of a walk of twelve or fifteen miles 
up and down ‘ barrancos,’ and who carried a stick, not as a support 
but as a diversion.” Perhaps, however, the climate ought to come 
in for a share of the honour thus ascribed to the “ gofio.” 
Another thing: The Guanches drank no wine, because they knew 
not of its existence. Our advocates of teetotalism will not deny 
that this also was a potent influence in the happy, protracted lives 
of the Canarians. :; 

But longevity is common enough in the Canaries at the present 
day, and this though the island wine has lost its earlier repute, and 
is now one of the surest possible causes of a colic. Out of a popu- 
lation of 237,036, it is no bad record to have 4,039 persons (1,665 
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male, and 2,374 female) between the ages of seventy-one and 
eighty ; 729 (314 male, and 415 female) between eighty-one and 
eighty-five ; 499 (157 male, and 342 female) between eighty-six 
and ninety ; 87 (35 male, and 52 female) between ninety-one and 
ninety-five ; 37 (13 male, and 24 female) between ninety-six and a 
hundred ; and three (all women) over a hundred. 

Besides ‘‘ gofio,”’ the Guanches found abundance of other articles 
for their dinner-table. A banquet in Tenerife included sheep and 
goats, lambs and kidlings, roasted whole; mushrooms and other 
fungi; strawberries and cherries, as well as the more common 
dairy, vegetable, and fruit produce of the land. The Guanches 
liked their meat roasted until it was almost a cinder. They had 
large appetites, if we may believe the tale of the man who ate 
a kid and twenty rabbits at a single meal. 

The strength acquired by the Canarians through their simple 
and healthy manner of life, and their methodical athletic exercises, 
is little short of fabulous. It is difficult to credit some of the 
stories that have come down to us in illustration of this. 

The following is told of a man of Gomera. He and certain 
companions swam one day to a rock at a little distance from their 
island, to gather cockles and other shell-fish. When they were 
about to return, to their annoyance they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a horde of sharks. One of the men then straightway 
dived into the sea, and grappling the first shark he touched, he 
hugged its body with all his might, so that it began to lash the 
water with its tail. This frightened the other sharks so that they 
all decamped, and the men of Gomera made prompt use of their 
opportunity, and were able to swim home in safety. 

In Palma the women were as robust as the men. We read of a 
certain one of them, Guayanfanta by name, who, being pursued by 
several marauders from the adjacent island of Hierro (a proof that 
the islanders did occasionally intercommunicate), allowed the fore- 
most of them to come up with her. Him she then seized, and 
carried in her arms towards a ravine. She proposed to hold her 
captive over the abyss until she had made terms with his com- 
panions. Unfortunately, however, she was not fleet enough of 
foot to escape the others. 

That the men of Palma were not wanting in stoical courage 


the deed of one Mayantigo may bear witness. Being wounded in . 


the arm, and perceiving that the wound was about to mortify, he 
deliberately cut off the diseased limb below the elbow with his 
other hand. As the Canarians used knives of obsidian instead of 
steel, this must have been a painful and not a very speedy opera- 
tion. 

But the Guanches, and their neighbours of Grand Canary, seem 
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to have excelled all the other islanders in their feats of skill and 
strength. 

After the Spanish occupation, a certain enormous stone was for 
long pointed out as one of the instruments of the Guanche athletic 
courses. The natives had been able to lift it, set it on their 
shoulders, and even throw it over their heads. Their degenerate 
posterity, and the Spaniards, could not raise it from the ground. 

Tradition has immortalized one Adargoma, of Grand Canary, 
who could wrestle for two successive hours, and having been thrown 
undermost in a certain contest, got his antagonist between his legs 
and arms, and squeezed him so that his bones began to crack. 

This native was subsequently sent as a prisoner to Spain, where 
he astounded the people by his performances. One day, in Seville, 
he was visited by a brawny youth of La Mancha, who was anxious 
to try a bout with him. ‘‘ My good friend,” said Adargoma, ‘as 
we are going to wrestle together, it is only reasonable that we 
should begin by drinking something.” A large bowl of wine 
having been brought, he took this in one hand, and continued to 
address his challenger. ‘‘ If with both your arms you can over- 
power one of mine, so as to hinder me from drinking every drop 
of this wine, we will try our strength together. If not, you may 
return to your own home.” The struggle took place, and Adar- 
goma by degrees drained the bowl in the coolest manner, without 
spilling a drop of the wine. His one hand was more than a match 
for the other’s two. 

It was reckoned nothing out of the common for a man to take 
an untethered ox by the horn with one hand, and slay it with the 
other. A certain native-born priest of Grand Canary, in the 
seventeenth century, showed that he inherited some of his an- 
cestors’ vigour. He could not only kill an ox in this way; but one 
day, hearing that an enraged bull had broken loose, and was in 
the street, he ran out, and grasping it by the leg threw it down, 
and so held it until its owner was able to secure it. This doughty 
son of the Church, before his death, chanced to have one of his 
legs amputated for a cancer. It was then found that his thigh- 
bone was solid, with no trace of marrow. It must be confessed, 
however, that the relics of the Canarians, now found in their 
burying-places, do not bear out the inference that this was a 
national characteristic ; though their dimensions are certainly a 
testimony of the strength and size of their late proprietors. 

From their infancy the islanders were taught to be adroit in 
self-defence. They were pelted systematically with little darts and 
balls of clay, and the pain when they were hit served as an admir- 
able educative agent. Stones and sharp-pointed javelins were 
substituted when they had grown to boyhood. It was under a 
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training of this kind that they developed the promptitude in 
attack and in defence which took the Spaniards so greatly by sur- 
prise. These veteran warriors could hardly believe their eyes when 
they saw the Guanches catch in their hands the arrows of their 
bowmen. And they were no less amazed by the terrific velocity, 
precision, and force of the stones which were hurled against them 
as the overture of a battle. 

As a test of his alertness, a Canarian was wont to give three 
men a dozen oranges, and invite them to pelt him as hard and fast 
as they pleased. He invariably caught the oranges in his hand, 
but never missed his own aim. At Seville, too, a Canarian would, 
for a few pence, let any one pelt him with stones, from a distance 
of seven or eight yards. Without moving his left foot, he avoided 
every stone. A people who yoked themselves to the plough (a 
framework of wood with goats’ horns stuck in it), and could give 
and take so dexterously in the field, were not foes to be slighted. 
The Spanish general who urged his men against them with the 
words: ‘‘ Forward, my sons, forward! Iam not afraid of naked 
folks!” the next moment received a stone in his mouth which 
sent several teeth rattling down his throat. In the first engage- 
ment between the Spaniards and the Guanches, the former, spite 
of their coats of mail and superior weapons, lost twice as many 
men as the latter. 

The religion of the Guanches was no very complex theological 
or superstitious system. Like most uncivilized people of some in- 
telligence, they had a dim idea of a First Cause or Creator, to 
whom as such they paid homage. Viana’s words on the subject 
are interesting.— 
en ‘ In idols they believed not, nor worshipped 

Nor regarded false gods 

With vicious ceremonies and rites ; 

Rather, by love benevolent and pure . 
Inspired, they all agreed in one Chief Cause— 
Adoring and believing in one God alone, 
Whom they confessed infinite and just, 
Omnipotent, holy, and merciful— 

And called in their own tongue Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax Acucanac Menceito 

Acoron, Acaman, Acuhurajan ; 

Sublime and reverent designations 

Which signify—All Powerful, 

Sustainer and Author of things that are, 
Without beginning and without end, Cause or Causes. 


As their religion did not teach them that they were essentially 
vile and prone to evil, the Guanches had no need of priests and 
sacrifices of atonement. The Faycan, or so-called high priest, 
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might rather be termed the Grand Vizier or the Lord Chancellor. 
He was the second person in the kingdom, and acted as President 
during the national games and in the Courts of Justice. It was 
for him to examine and give or refuse approval to the claim of the 
sons of the nobility to be consecrated nobles in their turn. This 
was a curious ceremony. The candidate was summoned before 
the Faycan in the presence of the people, who were thus addressed 
by the Faycan : 

**T conjure you to declare if you have ever seen (the can- 
didate), the son of ——, enter into the cattle-yard to milk or kill 
the goats; if you know that he has prepared food with his own 
hands; if he has made forays in time of peace; if he has been 
uncivil or spoken amiss, especially to a woman.” 

The people having borne witness that, to the best of their know- 
ledge, the youth had never been guilty of such iniquitous actions, 
the Faycan cut his hair below the ears, put a wooden lance into 
his hands for tlre royal service, and declared him a noble. But if 
he had soiled his hands by milking a goat, he was degraded in- 
stead of being advanced, his hair was all cut from his head, and 
he was one of the commonalty for life. 

There can be no doubt that, theoretically and in fact, the 
Guanche rule was a despotism of the most absolute type. Hum- 
boldt views this as a great reproach to the Guanches, and will 
therefore by no means admit that they merited the praise for their 
simple and happy lives which has been so abundantly bestowed 
upon them. He is particularly irritated by the code of conduct 
which made it as much as a nobleman’s dignity was worth to milk 
a goat. ‘‘ We are astonished to see the useful labours of agricul- 
tural and pastoral life exposed to contempt at the very dawn of 
civilization.” But here the end may be said to have justified the 
means.” Though a despotism, it was one of the most mild and 
benevolent type. Moreover, it was strictly in harmony with their 
scheme of the Creation. God, they said, in the beginning created 
a certain number of men and women, and with them created sheep 
and goats for their sustenance. Afterwards He created other men 
and women, but did not add to the existing stock of victuals; and 
when His later creations applied to Him for sheep and goats 
He bade them “serve the others, and they will then give you 
food.” The line between rich and poor was thus very emphatic. 

The Guanche traditions about their kings went back no farther 
than a hundred years before the conquest by Spain in 1496. At 
that time the whole island of Tenerife was under a single ruler, 
“the great Tinerfe.”” This monarch had nine sons, who, it is 
said, rebelled against their father (perhaps for his longevity) and 
divided the island between them into nine petty principalities ; 
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and it was in this state of subdivision when Alonso de Lugo the 
‘Conquistador ’”’ (whose martial figure is so common an object in 
the churches of Tenerife) came against it from Spain. 

In realms so circumscribed, among a people who knew nothing 
of money, who had but to scratch the soil to make it bring forth 
fruit, and under a climate of proverbial sweetness, it may be 
imagined that ambition did not greatly abound. The poor lived in 
peace and plenty, each under the shade of his own fig-tree, 
and the monarchs of the respective kingdoms did their best for the 
common weal. 

The morality of the Guanches and of the other Canarians was 
what one would expect it to be among a people of so simple and 
pastoral a life. In Tenerife it was as easy to divorce as to marry. 
If a man loved a woman, he strove to win her goodwill, and, 
having obtained it, asked her father’s consent. The bestowal of 
this constituted the marriage ceremony. If, subsequently, they 
disagreed, they separated amicably, and each was free to marry 
again, upon the understanding that the children by their former 
marriage were to be regarded as illegitimate. The feudal custom of 
prelibation was in force; and when the king journeyed through 
his realm, the wife and daughters of his entertainer were gladly, 
and as a matter of course, placed at his disposal. But, on the 
other hand, nowhere was there less chance of promiscuous im- 
morality, seeing that it was an offence, punishable nominally with 
death, for a man to accost in the open a woman with whom he 
was not acquainted. As a further precaution, the sexes in certain 
localities each had a road to themselves. A survival of this custom 
exists to this day on a plateau among the mountains of Taganana, 
in the north-east corner of the island. A little chapel occupies 


the site, with a track on both sides of it, one of which is tradition- ~ 


ally used by men, and the other by women. 

In Lanzarote, where the women were very beautiful, at one time 
polyandry was in force. The wife was allowed to have three 
husbands, whom she favoured in rotation month by month ; the 
two spouses in abeyance meanwhile acting as her domestics. In 
this island the preponderance of males was so great that, by a 
barbarous law, it was obligatory for a long time to kill all male 
children except the first-born. But a pestilence eventually brought 
relief to the unhappy mothers of Lanzarote. The population was 
thereby so much diminished that the law was repealed. 

In Grand Canary an institution of Vestal Virgins, presided over 
by the Faycan, played a conspicuous part in the scanty religious 
ceremonies of the people. The girls, who were all of noble birth, 
were enrolled between the age of six and ten. Opinions differ as 
to whether they were or were not subsequently married. Some 
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say they were free to take husbands after the age of thirty. Mean- 
while, however, they lived a life of chastity. At the birth of a child 
they were summoned to pour water upon it and give it a name. 
Daily, also, they offered a libation of goats’ milk to the Creator. 
But in times of drought, when the crops were imperilled, they 
were the chief functionaries in a ceremony which began with an 
ascent of a high mountain, attended by the Faycan, the nobles, 
and the common people, with boughs and palm-leaves in their 
hands. On the mountain-top the Virgins offered butter and milk, 
and wailed and danced to propitiate the Deity; and afterwards 
they descended to the sea-shore, and with rods and sticks thrashed 
the inflowing waves until they were tired, shouting furiously over 
their work. 

In Tenerife, in the like case, the Faycan and the people, having 
assembled on a mountain, joined their cries to the bleating of a 
number of kidlings and lambs that they had reft from the dams 
and carried with them. This incense of petitioning was supposed 
to be peculiarly acceptable to the Almighty. 

We have seen that the physical education of the young was well 
cared for in the islands. Nor were their manners and morals 
neglected. The poor relied for their training upon their parents ; 
the father of the household being priest and teacher, as well as 
bread-winner. But the children of the nobles were subjected to 
more exact discipline. 

Among the Aztecs, a girl just budding into womanhood might 
well have been terrified by the formal discourses which it was her 
father’s duty to address to her: ‘“‘Oh, my darling daughter, this 
world is a world of tears, sufferings, and unsatisfied desires. This 
is a certain truth which we know by experience: mark what I say, 
my daughter, that this world is evil and hard to endure, where 
there are no pleasures unattended by discomforts. An old proverb 
says that there is no pleasure separated from sadness, and no per- 
fect rest here on earth,” &c. 

An Aztec lad was enlightened in the same chilly manner. 

But with the Guanches it was a little different. To be sure, the 
youth was bidden to regard pride as a fault, anger a cruelty, 
avarice as vain, luxuriousness a disgrace, idleness an infamy, and 
was further taught to love and fear the Creator, love his neigh- 
bours, obey his superiors, keep his word, honour his father, be true 
to his friend, and lead an upright and cleanly life. But his in- 
structors held example to be better than precept. The Guanche 
father would thus say to his son: ‘‘ Behold those two men, my 
boy. The one has a cheerful countenance, is respected, has many 
flocks, and is strong and well. The other lives like a dog, does 
good neither to himself nor anyone else, and is despised by all of 
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us. The former is a good man; the latter is a bad man. You 
would, of course, like to resemble the good man. Therefore, follow 
in his steps.” 

Words like these could hardly fail to have an invigorating and 
beneficial effect. 

In Grand Canary the daughters of the nobles were sent to school, 
to one or other of the Harimaguadas, or Vestal Virgins already 
mentioned, and there they stayed until they were of a marriage- 
able age. What they were supposed to learn except the rudiments 
of good manners, dancing, and the art of embroidery upon skins, 
one can but conjecture. Nothing in the nature of literature has 
come down to us from their time. Be that as it may, when a child 
merited punishment at the hands of the Virgin in charge, the 
castigation was performed in the following quaint allegorical mode. 
The schoolmistress took a bunch of twigs, and thus addressed her 
flock: “If I were so-and-so’s daughter [naming the parents of 
the naughty little girl] , and had done such-and-such a deed [men- 
tioning the offence], I should well deserve to be whipped severely 
with this birch in this way.” She then flogged the ground with 
great heartiness. Strange to say, this performance was, by the 
misbehaving damsel in question, esteemed as much a disgrace as 
if she had really been chastised in public. 

Proceeding from the punishment of school-girls to the punish- 
ment of adults, we find much diversity in the method of treating 
criminals in the different isles. The Guanches were very lenient. 
The king held periodical assize in the ‘‘ Tagoror,” a circular space 
near his palace. He sat on an elevated stone, covered with skins, 
and below him were the great men of the realm. The felon 
brought before him was generally sentenced to be beaten there 
and then. But the punishment was admirably tempered with 
mercy ; for no sooner was it at an end than the culprit was led away 
to have his bruises treated with ointment. Some say that the 
beating was wrought with the arm-bone of the first king of the 
realm, which served the reigning monarch as a sceptre. But this 
were a rod too hard for an executive so mild as that of the 
Guanches. 

Viana, in his poem, has so confused the customs of the different 
isles that he cannot be relied upon for particular information. He 
tells us that disobedience was punished with death by stoning ; 
homicide also with death; theft with flogging; that if a damsel 
accosted a man in an impudent manner she was liable to imprison- 
ment for life, unless the man came forward and married her ; and 
that adultery was atoned for by a living burial. The fact is that, 
in Tenerife, there were no capital offences. Adultery, homicide, 
insults to women, and theft were supposed to be punished to 
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the utmost degree by imprisonment for life, with forfeiture of 
goods. 

In the eastern isles housebreaking seems to have been the most 
heinous of their crimes. In Fuerteventura it was requited with 
death if the culprit had made a breach in the wall, or had scaled 
the roof; and in Grand Canary it was a capital crime to enter the 
house of another person without permission, no matter in what 
way. In the former island, the executioner despatched his victim 
systematically : he led him to the sea-shore, stretched him upon a 
large flat rock, and pummelled his brains out with a round stone. 

Our knowledge of the jurisprudence of the other islands is very 
fragmentary. In Palma, which was divided between twelve prince- 
lings, society was so anarchic that the man who could lift cattle 
with the greatest dexterity was most respected. In Hierro, on the 
other hand (which was under the sway of a single sovereign), theft 
and homicide were punished alike by mutilation: an eye for the 
first offence, the other eye and the limbs being forfeited in rotation 
for subsequent convictions. In the Canaries, as in Venice under 
the Doges, it was not thought discreet to degrade a noble in the 
presence of his inferiors. Thus a felon of high degree had the 
privilege of being whipped by night. 

We can give no very exact account of the several industries of 
the Guanches. Naturally, they were of the most primitive kind. 
The ordinary islander was content to be an agriculturist and a 
shepherd. In the season of field-work he prepared the ground 
with a stick having a goat's horn at the end. This was his hoe; 
and his wife and daughters sowed in his footsteps. When the corn 
was ripe, it was for the women to cut and tread it with their own 
hands and feet. 

Architecture was a science in a very inchoate state in the isles. 
The multitude of caverns in the scorie of the volcanic soil seemed 
to the Guanches designed by nature for habitations. A qualified 
builder was, therefore, also “‘ an adapter of caverns.” These last 
were either chiselled square in the white tufa, as one may see them 
to this day on the south side of the island, or used in the natural 
state, with, for a roof, the Gothic vaulting blown by the gas of 
the molten lava in its flow from the Peak at a remote period in 
the island’s history. The houses themselves were simple con- 
structions of stones and mud, rushes, boughs, and straw. A 
description is extant of the Church of Teguise in Lanzarote, in 
1596, which we may well assume to have been built by native 
masons after their acceptance of Christianity. It was “of mud- 
walls baked in the sun, thatched with straw and stalks. It had 
no windows, but was lighted from the door. It had no division for 
the choir, and on both sides of it were stone seats running up to 
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the chief altar.” The domestic architecture of Lanzarote was of a 
more advanced kind than that of the western isles. But the chiselled 
porticoes of the houses were so small that it was most convenient 
to pass through them upon hands and knees; and within, the 
smell was apt to be trying, for the natives dried the meat 
in the house as if it were a chimney, and there was little 
ventilation. 

The ordinary Guanche dwelling-house was well supplied with 
furniture if it contained beds of straw or fern, palm-matting, 
knives of obsidian (which abounds on the upper slopes of the Peak), 
a basaltic hand-mill for the ‘“‘ gofio,” such as are still in use, 
pottery, seats of stone covered with skins, shells for spoons, needles 
of fish-bone, thread of sheep’s sinews, and splints of pine-wood for 
torches. The preparation of certain of those various trivial neces- 
saries gave employment to a good many of operatives, who con- 
stituted the industrial part of Guanche society: dyers of skins and 
rushes, curriers, weavers, net and mat makers, &c. 

Those operatives were no doubt held in respect at least equal to 
that which was bestowed upon the common peasant. Two other 
classes of men, however, were exempt from all honour in the 
esteem of their fellow-creatures. These were the executioners, or 
butchers, and the embalmers. 

In the villages of Tenerife one may still see a trace of the execra- 
tion in which the shedders of blood were regarded, in the isolation 
of the butchers’ shops of the community. A Guanche butcher or 
embalmer was forbidden to have intercourse with the rest of the 
world. He was fed at the expense of the community, and that was 
the only advantage his labour procured for him. The islanders 
loathed blood-shedding. If, in the course of battle, a Canarian 
noble struck down an opponent, he would not give his victim the 
finishing blow: that was the duty of one of his vassals. It was an 
insult even to cut raw meat in the presence of sucha man. Fur- 
ther, during the War of the Conquest, the Guanches thought they 
were degrading the Spaniards their prisoners in the most ample 
manner when they set them to kill the flies that annoyed the goats 
of their herds. 

The embalmers were a guild of men and women who were con- 
cerned with the dead of their respective sexes, and who inter- 
married and thus handed on the secret of their methods as a close 
tradition. It was with them as with those New Zealanders who, 
two score years ago, took charge of the dead of their respective 
tribes. These latter were under a terrible ban of ostracism and 
uncleanness. ‘‘ Some of the forms of the ‘tapu’ (an indefinable 
Maori term) were of a most virulent kind. Of this kind was the 
‘tapu’ of those who handled the dead, or conveyed the body to its 
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last resting-place. This ‘tapu’ was, in fact, the uncleanness of 
the old Jewish law, and lasted about the same time, and was 
removed almost in the same way. It was a most serious affair. 
The person who came under this form of the ‘tapu’ was cut off 
from all contact and almost all communication with the human 
race. He could not enter any house, or come in contact with any 
person or thing, without utterly bedevilling them. He could not 
even touch food with his hands, which had become so frightfully 
‘tapu,’ or unclean, as to be quite useless. Food would be placed 
for him on the ground, and he would then sit or kneel down, and 
with his hands carefully held behind his back, would gnaw it in 
the best way he could.”’* 

The Guanche embalmers seem to have been somewhat extrava- 
gantly praised for their skill, great though this may have been. 
The mummies that have been disberthed from the caves of Tenerife. 
have been credited with a fabulous age. But there is nothing to 
prove their antiquity. It is more reasonable to suppose that they 
are relics of the later epochs of Guanche history. If they had 
been found in prodigious numbers, by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, it would have been different. But the largest find on record 
is that mentioned by Viera in the last century. That was ina 
cave between Arico and Guimar, on the south side of the island. 
About a thousand mummies were there brought to light. It is 
possible that some of them, as Viera surmises, may have lived in 
the time of King Juba; but there is not a tittle of evidence to 
support the surmise. 

Not all the Guanche dead were embalmed. The privilege 
appears to have been confined to the nobility and the royal families. 
The common people were, it is probable, merely laid on the floor 
of the sepulchral caverns with vases of milk and butter by their 
side; and thus it is their dust in which the modern tourist who 
hits upon a Guanche sepulchre sinks knee-deep in the course of 
his investigations. In the island of Palma, indeed, they did not 
wait until the invalid breathed his last before they entombed him. 
When he seemed sick unto death they removed him into a cave, 
laid him on a pile of skins, set a jar of milk within his reach, and 
then closed the mouth of the cave. 

The process of a Guanche embalmment was as follows. As soon 
as the man was dead, he was carried to a broad flagstone, disem- 
bowelled, and deprived’ of his brains. The ears, nostrils, fingers, 
toes, and other tender parts, were then washed twice a day with 
salt and cold water. Afterwards, the whole body was well rubbed 
with an ointment of goats’ butter, turpentine, powdered briarwood, 
pumice dust, and other materials. A certain absorptive prepara- 

* Old New Zealand. By A. Pakeha. — 
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tion of flowers and pomegranate leaves was impelled into the 
stomach ; and, the corpse, having been exposed to the sun for several 
days, was finally, in a fortnight, handed to the relations of the 
deceased as a complete and successful mummy. All this time the 
funeral obsequies were being celebrated. Of the ceremonial of 
those obsequies we know nothing, except that many tears were 
shed, and great lamentations were made. Lastly, the mummy, 
having been tightly enveloped in several sheepskins (from three 
or four to twelve), and bound with thongs of hide, was marked 
for further recognition, and conveyed to the cave. These skin 
wrappers were either fresh or prepared by tanning; and they 
left the head and feet uncovered. Within the cave, the mummy 
was set on its legs against the wall, side by side with its prede- 
cessors, or thrust upon a shelf cut in the rock, with its feet 
outwards. If of princely dignity, it was enclosed in a coffin of very 
hard wood, raised on a light scaffolding two or three feet above the 
ground. The débris of those frameworks still litters some of the 
caves of Tenerife. 

The people were scrupulous to choose for their sepulchres caves 
the most difficult of access. The peculiar conformation of the 
isiand, and especially its yawning ravines with perpendicular sides, 
aided them in this matter. After the Conquest, moreover, they 
kept the secret of the burial-places very jealously to themselves. 
The Spaniards, who thought to find gold and silver among their 
dead, were much disappointed when they had discovered certain 
of the sepulchres, and had ransacked them to no purpose. 
That incident also helped to keep the other caves for long 
intact. No doubt some of them are still undefiled by the foot of 
the irreverent explorer. Others, however, during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Conquest, were rifled of their dead by 
the mariners of different nations, when once it was known that 
Guanche mummies had, by European apothecaries, been given 
high and expensive rank as curative drugs—to be taken internally. 

The process of embalming in Grand Canary was much the same 
as that in Tenerife ; and here also the mummies were deposited in 
caves that few except acrobats and Canarians could approach. 

It cannot be said that the Guanche mummies in the museums 
are very attractive objects. The ghastliness of their dark, sunken 
faces, with features that look as if they had been distorted in a 
death agony, is hardly redeemed by the remarkable whiteness of 
their teeth, and their dainty, almond-shaped finger-nails. The 
latter may be viewed as a token of the nobility of the mummied 
personages. 

It may interest our dentists to know that these islanders 
thought they preserved. their teeth by drinking, not while they ate, 
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but half an hour after a meal. As for the beverage: It was only 
cold water. 

Having thus briefly described the chief characteristics of life 
among the Guanches, I may say something, in conclusion, about 
the manner in which the Spaniards overcame them. Tenerife was 
the last island of the seven to surrender its independence. The 
eastern isles of Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, and also Gomera 
and Hierro, were all occupied by Béthencourt and his followers 
early in the fifteenth century. Grand Canary, however, was a 
hard nut for the Spaniards to crack. They tried all means to 
subjugate it; and it was only by a combination of force and 
treachery that, after eighty years, they eventually succeeded. 
This accomplished, Alonso de Lugo, a certain Spaniard who had 
already done bloody work in the other islands (including Palma, 
which he invested in 1498), turned his attention to the Guanches. 

As has been said, Tenerife was at that time divided into 
nine small kingdoms. There was disunion among the petty 
monarchs; so that when Bencomo, king of Taoro (of which 
Arautapala or Orotava was the royal residence), sought to form a 
league in opposition to the Spaniards, he was able to secure the 
support of only two of the kings. Of course, this was fatal. 
There is no knowing how long Tenerife might have been able to 
repel invasion if it had been united in self-defence. As it was, 
the conquest was achieved within two years. 

Bencomo played his part with kingly dignity. The Spaniards 
sent an envoy to urge him to accept their offer of peace and friend- 
ship; to adopt the religion of Christianity; and to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of their Catholic Majesties of Spain, who would 
then take the island under their protection, and maintain all the 
liberties of the people. To this Bencomo replied that he was quite 
willing to be on friendly terms with anyone who had done him no 
wrong, and that he would, therefore, admit the Spaniards to his 
friendship on condition that they immediately evacuated the 
island; that, as the Guanches had no clear idea of the Christian 
religion, they preferred to inquire well into the value of it ere they 
accepted it; and, lastly, that the Menceys or Kings of Tenerife had 
never yet degraded themselves by acknowledging the superiority of 
other men. 

The issue of arms was thus inevitable. We need not put much 
faith in Viana’s tales about the Guanche augur who foretold to 
Bencomo the downfall of his people, and whom Bencomo, in a 
rage, caused straightway to be hung from a tree. Perhaps, too, 
the idyllic episode about Dacil and the Spanish lieutenant, 
Castillo, is wholly imaginative. The European is supposed to fall 
in love with Bencomo’s daughter’s reflection in a spring, the girl 
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herself having climbed into the overhanging boughs of a tree to 
hide herself from the stranger. But all historians agree that 
De Lugo met with so stout a reception in the first battle that he 
thought seriously of giving up the attempt upon Tenerife in despair. 
The Guanches, with their stones, their wooden clubs garnished 
with flints, and: their long lances, the points of which had been 
hardened by fire into the consistency of metal, were much more 
than a match for the swords and arrows of the mail-clad veterans 
of Spain. Six hundred of the latter were left dead on the battle- 
field, and only three hundred Guanches. 

But the Guanches did not know how to profit by such a decisive 
victory. They set their prisoners at liberty, and thus enabled De 
Lugo again to take the field, with new recruits from Spain. The 
tables were now turned upon the Guanches: seventeen hundred of 
them fell in battle by Laguna, and only forty-five Spaniards. 
The Spaniards were merciless slaughterers. Tinguaro, Bencomo’s 
brother, came into their hands; and, having decapitated him, they 
sent his head to the King of Taoro, with the message that the 
same fate would befall him if he persisted in opposing the invaders. 
‘This does not terrify me,’ was Bencomo’s reply. ‘‘I am deter- 
mined to defend my honour, my country, my life, and my people ; 
and I desire no greater happiness than to die like my brother and 
those who died with him.” 

A pestilence broke out among the islanders. Thousands of 
them died by it, and the dogs preyed upon their unburied bodies. 
This gave De Lugo the best possible opportunity of completing his 
work. He again ascended from Santa Cruz towards Laguna and 
Orotava; and, having won a battle at the place still called Vittoria 
(now a little village with a white-spired church among palm-trees 
and fruit-trees), he marched into the valley of Orotava, in the 
track of the retreating army of natives. 

The Guanches were now at the last gasp. It horrified even the 
coarse, cruel soldiers of Spain to see how they met the fate that 
impended over them. In one house they came upon the dead 
bodies of three girls, who had been killed the moment before by 
their own father, the latter having further transfixed himself with 
a lance. They asked the man why he had done such a deed. 
“‘ Because I would not have my children live to see me a slave,” he 
stammered with his last breath. De Lugo feared he would be able 
to possess the island only at the cost of its depopulation. 

The village of Realejo, a thousand feet above Orotava, under the 
shadow of the great precipitous ridge of Tigayga, was the scene of 
the last act in this war of the Conquest. The Guanches were en- 
camped on one side of a ravine; the Spaniards on the other side. 
At the bidding of the king, the Guanches were still willing to dare 
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all things, and to die for their country’s sake. But Bencomo was 
loath to sacrifice more of his people in what would necessarily be a 
vain struggle. He therefore called the army together, and explained 
how futile it would be to continue to resist the Spaniards. Shed- 
ding many tears, and sighing deeply, he proceeded : 

‘Forgive me, my beloved country, if I cannot protect thee 
against the strangers who are about to tyrannize over thee! And 
you, valorous Menceys and bold captains, who have shed your 
blood in the cause of the commonweal so gloriously and fearlessly, 
forgive this resolution in an unfortunate descendant of the great 
Tinerfe, and, since I can no longer make war with any hope, 
accompany me to demand peace from your enemies!” 

The King of Taoro, with the allied kings and the chief Guanche 
nobles, then crossed the ravine, and formally acknowledged the 
superiority of the Spaniards. The Church of Realejo marks the site 
of that event. 

Thus, on the 25th of July, 1496, the Guanche nation ceased to 
exist. 


CHARLES EpwarDEs. 
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One cannot help wondering that among all the books written about 
Voltaire and his varied experiences, there should be practically not 
one which treats of that brief but eventful period during which, 
in company with the “sublime Emilie,” the great writer found 
himself the guest of hospitable King Stanislas—‘“‘ le philosophe-roi 
chez le roi-philosophe.” To Voltaire himself that was one of the 
most memorable episodes in his long and changeful life. It left on 
his mind memories which lasted till death. He showed that when, 
in 1757, looking about for a retired haven of rest, he fixed his eyes 
once more upon Lunéville as the place where he desired to spend 
the evening of his days. Stanislas would have welcomed him 
only too thankfully. Old and feeble, rapidly growing blind and 
helpless, and reduced by his ill-health and the desertion of his 
Court to the poor resource of playing tric-trac—backgammon— in 
his lonely afternoons, with such uncourtly bourgeois as his messengers 
could pick up in the town, the fainéant Duke would have hailed 
Voltaire’s presence, as he himself says, as a godsend. However, 
the philosophe was once more out of favour with King Louis. 
Accordingly, the permission was withheld, and the royal father-in- 
law found himself denied the small solace which surely he might 
have looked for at the hand of his daughter’s husband. This 
biographical neglect of Voltaire’s stay in Lorraine appears all the 
more surprising in view of the fact that in Lorraine, almost 
alone of Voltaire’s favourite haunts, are there visible memorials left 
of his sojourn. Dragoons and piou-pious tramp where courtiers 
sauntered, and nursemaids lounge where the first wits of the 
century made the air ring with their bon-mots. Still, the stone 
buildings, at any rate, of Lunéville and Commercy have been allowed 
to stand, and French destructiveness has spared some of the 
flower-beds that delighted Voltaire. In that pretty ‘‘ Bosquet”’ of 
Lunéville you may walk where Voltaire trod, where he rallied 
Madame de Boufflers on her ‘‘ Magdalen’s tears,’’ where Saint 
Lambert made sly appointments with Madame du Chatelet—and 
with other ladies as well. In the Palace you may step into the 
upper room where Voltaire lived and wrote, and fought out his 
battles with the bigot Alliot. You may walk into “ le petit apparte- 
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ment de la reine,’ on the ground-floor, which Stanislas good- 
naturedly gave up to Madame du Chatelet for her confinement— 
and her death. There occurred those impassioned scenes which 
every biographer of Voltaire relates, and there it was that the 
Marchioness’s ring told the mortifying tale of her unfaithfulness 
to her most devoted lover. You may walk through that side-door 
through which, dazed with grief, the stupefied philosopher 
tottered ; and sit on the low stone-step—one of a short flight facing 
the town—on which he dropped in helpless despair, ‘‘ knocking his 
head against the pavement.”’ In that hideously rococo church, 
tawdrily gay with gew-gaw ornament, you may stand by the black 
marble slab, still bare of any inscription, below which rest, rudely 
disturbed by the rough mobs-men of the first Revolution, the 
decayed bones of the sublime but faithless Emilie. 

Barring his rather unnecessary grief over the threatened pro- 
duction of a travestied Semiramis, there were for Voltaire no 
happier two years than those which saw him, with one or two 
interruptions, King Stanislas’ guest; and to Stanislas there could 
have been no more welcome rigour than that which, at his 
daughter’s instance, drove the leading spirit of the age into 
temporary exile. Voltaire had paid his court a little too 
openly to the powerful favourite. After that cavagnole scandal at 
Fontainebleau, neither he nor Madame du Chatelet stood at the 
time in the best of odours at Court. Therefore, it probably required 
little persuasion on the part of the two royal princesses to prevail 
upon Louis XY. to decree the banishment of the poet. Madame 
de Pompadour might have reversed the judgment ; but she was not 
given the chance, and, after all, Voltaire’s exile did not make much 
difference to her. Thus, the philosopher and Emilie were allowed 
to pursue their cold winter’s journey, amid sundry break-downs 
and accidents, and prolonged involuntary star-gazing in a frosty 
night, to that pretty little oasis in ugly Champagne where the du 
Chatelets’ castle stood. 

Stanislas did not allow the brilliant couple to remain long in their 
solitude. He was anxious not to be forestalled by Prussian Frede- 
rick, who made wry faces enough on finding the preference over 
himself and his famous Sans-souci given to the prince bourgeois 
and his tabagie de Lunéville. His great ambition was, to make his 
Court a favoured seat of learning and letters. In his own, rather 
too complimentary, opinion, he was himself something of alittérateur. 
Voltaire laughed pretty freely—behind the king’s back—at his 
uncouth and incorrect prose, and at those long and limping verses 
de onze & quatorze pieds. In truth, Stanislas could not even speak 
or write French correctly. Whilst he was nothing of a writer, 
however, and not much more of a wit, he knew how to appreciate 
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talent and genius in others. And in a man occupying nominally 
royal rank, placed at the head of a brilliant Court, having a civil 
list corresponding in value to at least 6,000,000 francs in the 
present day, and a pension list of perfectly amazing length in his 
gift, that meant something. 

To understand the life of the little world into which in 1748 
Voltaire entered, we must remember what at that time Lorraine 
and its Court were. Stanislas had not been put upon his ephe- 
meral throne without a definite object. To lodge the French king’s 
penniless father-in-law, who had to be maintained somewhere, in 
the Palace of Lunéville, and allow him to amuse himself with 
playing at being king, was one thing; but that was far fromall. In 
1737 France had, after toying for several centuries, with greedy 
eyes and hungry tongue, with the precious morsel of Lorraine, 
at length firmly and finally closed her jaws upon it. It was a 
bitter fate for the duchy, in which France was detested, and the 
hardship was felt by every one of its sons. Of what French 
government meant, the Lorrains had had more than one taste. 
They were sipping at the bitter cup at that very time; they were 
having it raised daily to their lips, while that ablest of French 
administrators, De la Galaiziére—a veritable French Bismarck, 
hard-headed, hard-hearted, inexorably firm, and pitilessly exacting 
—was loading them with corvées, with vingtie¢mes, with the burden 
of conscription for the French army, plaguing them with high- 
handed judgments and oppressive penalties, all of which ran 
directly counter to the constitution which the nominal sovereign, 
Stanislas, had sworn to observe. It was Galaiziére who was 
king, not Stanislas, the ornamental figure-head ; and under his 
stern rule all Lorraine cried out. — 

Still, there was something which Stanislas could do. Affable, 
genial, kind, free-handed as he was, the stranger puppet-king—the 
first distrusted ‘‘ Polonais’”’—might, in spite of all harsh rule 
administered in his name, by tact and liberality gain the affections 
of his nominal subjects, and so in the character of a Lorrain 
Prince discharge better than any one else that really odious task 
of un-Lorraining the Lorrains. All things considered, he earned 
his civil list. ; 

French writers have very needlessly contended over the motives 
which led Father Menoux, of all men, the Duke’s Jesuit confessor, 
to urge Stanislas to invite the great philosophe to his Court. 
Although repeatedly assailed on the score of its inherent improb- 
ability, Voltaire’s own version is doubtless correct. One of the 
leading characteristics of the Lorrain Court, as Voltaire found it, 
was the sharp division prevailing between Lorrains and French, 
Jesuits and philosophes. By all his antecedents—by his rigidly 
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Romanist education, by the principles carefully instilled into him, 
first by his parents, later by his wife—Stanislas was predisposed to 
take sides staunchly with the Jesuits. A more devout Catholic was 
not to be found. The king made all his household attend mass, 
appointed a special almoner for his gardes-du-corps, and directed. 
the kitchen-folk to select a monastery for the scene of their daily 
devotions. In respect of offerings, the Church bled him freely, 
and found him a willing victim. More especially during the life- 
time of his wife, that homely, very religious Catherine Opalinska, 
the Jesuit faction had it all their own way. 

But when Voltaire came to the Court, Queen Opalinska had been 
nearly a year in her grave. King Stanislas’ immediate entourage, 
it is true, was still wholly Jesuit—the French governor Galaiziére, 
the King’s intendant Alliot, his father-confessor Menoux, his use- 
ful secretary de Solignac, Bathincourt, Thiange, and Madame de 
Grafigny’s ‘“‘ Panpan,” De Vaux. But otherwise a decided change 
had come over the scene. The lady head of the Court now was 
the peculiarly attractive Marquise de Boufflers, a declared 
philosophe, and, in virtue of her birth, the powerful leader of 
the Lorrain faction. She was a Beauvau, the daughter of that 
lovely Princesse de Craon who had ruled the heart of the late Duke 
Leopold. Her husband, who had not stood seriously in the way of 
her amours, was dead ; and she was therefore quite free to give her- 
self up to the liaison with Stanislas, who had formally installed her in 
some of the best apartments in the palace, in a suite adjoining his 
own, and handed over to her the management of the Court. She 
must have been a remarkably fascinating woman. We find Voltaire, 
in his courtly way, writing of her : 

Vos yeux sont beaux, mais votre ime est plus belle, 
Vous étes simple et naturelle, 
Et sans prétendre a rien, vous triomphez de tous. 
Si vous eussiez vécu du temps de Gabrielle, 
Je ne sais ce qu’on eit dit de vous, 
Mais l’on n’aurait point parlé d’elle. 


She is described as possessing a fine girlish figure, a peculiarly clear 
and delicate complexion, exceptionally beautiful hair, and neat 
hands (which made de Tressan enamoured of her “‘ comme un fow”’) 
and moreover a charming lightness and grace of movement and 
manner—endowments of nature which scarcely needed a fine dis- 
criminating taste and more than average intellectual powers to 
render effective. She sang, played, painted pastel, and possessed 
an inexhaustible fund of tact and self-command. Whenever she 
happened to be absent from the Court, de Tressan writes to Devaux, 
** Je me meurs, je péris d’ennui. On ne joue point, la société est 
décousue.” Her nickname at Court was ‘‘ La Dame de Volupté,”” 
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which, as is shown by the following lines, composed by herself for 
her epitaph, she accepted good-humouredly :— 

Ci git, dans une paix profonde, 

Cette Dame de Volupté, 

Qui, pour plus grande sireté, 

Fit son paradis dans ce monde. 
To the priests her relations with Stanislas constituted a serious 
stumbling-block, and many a lecture had the king to listen to from 
his confessor Menoux. He accepted it submissively, and even 
performed the penances which on the score of Madame de Boufflers 
the Jesuit decreed. But discard her he would not, on any con- 
sideration. Just as little, on the other hand, would he discard the 
Jesuit, however good-humouredly he might listen to Madame de 
Boufflers’ rather violent abuse of him. 

Menoux was now trembling for his authority. Madame de 
Boufflers’ influence appeared to him to be growing too formidable. 
They were curious relations which subsisted between Voltaire and 
this priest. With de Tressan and other Academicians Menoux was 
at open and embittered feud. Voltaire was more of a statesman. 
To their faces the two opponents invariably professed the sincerest 
friendship and the warmest admiration. Even many years after 
we find Voltaire writing to Menoux and declaring his unaltered 
love and attachment, while at the same time paying the Abbé 
delicate compliments on the score of his esprit: “ Je voudrais 
que vous m’aimassiez, car je vous aime.” Behind their backs 
they called each other names. Menoux was by no means a mere 
hierophantic prig or sacerdotal oaf. Voltaire calls him “le plus 
intrigant et le plus hardi prétre que j’ai jamais connu,” and adds 
that he had “milked” Stanislas to the extent of a full million. 
D’Almbert describes him as the type of a Court divine—“ habitué 
au meilleur monde,” without any “‘ rigidité claustrale ”’—‘‘ homme 
dinfiniment d’esprit, fin, délicat, intelligent, subtile, ayant 
heureusement cultivé les lettres et en conservant les graces et la 
fraicheur sans la moindre trace de pédanterie.” Between him and 
Boufflers there was continual warfare—above-ground and below- 
ground, by open hostilities and by schemes and intrigues. It was 
with a view to checkmating Boufflers, Voltaire relates, that Menoux 
first suggested an invitation to Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet 
to come to the Court. Madame du Chatelet was to become the 
favourite’s rival. To this theory French writers object that, as du 
Chatelet was some years older than Boufflers, not nearly as good- 
looking, certainly not dévote, and another man’s property already, 
the scheme was absurd. In the result Menoux certainly showed 
himself to have been wrong; but that was owing t> a circumstance 
which neither he nor any one else could have foreseen. Otherwise 
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the scheme was not bad. To literary-minded Stanislas, at his 
time of life, the intellectual graces of du Chatelet might well 
balance the greater personal attractions of Boufflers. Besides, 
Menoux did not look for an actual ally so much as for a rival to 
the favourite. Even to lessen her absolute authority would be 
quite enough for his purpose. He travelled all the way to Cirey to 
sound the two, and, finding them willing, pressed their invitation 
upon Stanislas. 

Stanislas was, as Menoux had foreseen, only too ready to accept 
the suggestion. He had had more than one taste of the pleasures 
of playing the Mecenas. Montesquieu had been at his Court, 
working there at his Esprit des Lois, and Madame de Grafigny, 
Helvétius, Hénault, Maupertuis; and the shy and retiring, but gifted 
Devaux was a fixture. However, Stanislas wanted more. The 
only disappointment to Menoux was that he found the invitation 
planned by himself actually issued by his rival, Madame de 
Boufflers. It was, of course, accepted ; and the beginning of 1748 
saw Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet safely arrived at Commercy. 

The Lorrain Court, always bright and gay, was at that time 
perhaps at its very brightest. Stanislas, being permitted to play 
at being king, and given ample pecuniary resources for doing so, 
played the game in good earnest, with a due appreciation of showy 
externals, and with a singularly happy grace. He had at his 
command an apparatus which any real king might have envied. 
Here was Commercy, raised by Durand for the rich and tasteful 
Prince de Vaudémont, a blaze of magnificence, with gardens 
around it, and sheets of water, and cascades, which cast Versailles 
into the shade. His principal residence, however, was at Luné- 
ville. Onseeing it Louis XV., surprised at its grandeur, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Mais, mon pére, vous étes mieux logé que moi.” That was the 

salon magnifique, 
Moitié Ture et moitié Chinois, 
Ou le godt moderne et l’antique, 
Sans se nuire, ont uni leurs lois, 


of which Voltaire writes—very incongruous, but decidedly splendid 
and comfortable. Stanislas had added the delightful ‘“‘ Bosquet ”’ 
—overloading it, it is true, with kiosks and pavilions, renaissance 
architecture and renaissance statuary, a hermitage, and eventually 
with de Tressan’s ‘‘ Chartreuse.” Like all persons of ‘ taste” in 
his day, Stanislas loved gimcrackery; he had utilized Francois 
Richard’s inventive genius for embellishing his principal residence 
with an unique contrivance, admired by all Europe—an artificial 
rock with clockwork machinery setting about eighty figures in 
motion. You can see a picture of it in the Nancy Museum. It 
must have been very ingenious and very ugly. First, there was a 
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miller’s wife opening her casement-window to answer some sup- 
posed caller; then two cronies appeared on the scene, engaging in 
a morning chat. A shepherd playing on his musette led his flock, 
tinkling with bells, across the rock. Two wethers engaged in a 
real contest ; a clockwork dog jumped up, barking, and separated 
them. There was a forge, with hammers beating and sparks 
flying. An insatiable tippler knocks at the closed door of the 
tavern, and is answered with a pailful of water, emptied upon his 
head from a window above, by the hostess. In the distance a pious 
hermit is seen, telling his beads. And in the background is discovered, 
standing on a balcony, the Queen, Catherine Opalinska, looking 
down upon the scene, while two sentries pace solemnly up and 
down, occasionally presenting arms. Such were the toys of royalty 
in those days. Besides these two palaces Stanislas had others— 
Chanteheux, Einville, and the historic Malgrange. Beyond this, 
Héré was at work beautifying Nancy in the Louis-Quinze style, 
with statuary and balustrades, gorgeous gateways, and magnificent 
arches ; and he was building that handsome palace, which now serves 
as the Commanding General’s quarters, in which, in 1814, when 
the Emperor of Austria, the last real Lorrain Duke’s grandson, 
was lodged there, was hatched the Absolutist conspiracy of the 
** Holy Alliance.” 

The Court itself was modelled entirely on the pattern of the 
superior Olympus of Versailles. . “‘ On ne croyait pas avoir changé 
de lieu quand on passait de Versailles 4 Lunéville,” says Voltaire. 
There was splendour, display, lavishness, gilding everywhere— 
only in Lorraine there was an absolute absence of etiquette and 
restraint—“‘ce qui complétait le charme.” At Lunéville the 
etiquette was of the slightest. From the other palaces it was 
wholly banished—‘“‘ me voici dans un beau palais, avec la plus grande 
liberté (et pourtant chez un roi)—a la Cour sans étre courtisan.”’ 
Stanislas entertained a perfect army of Court dignitaries, who had 
scarcely anything to do for their salaries. Then he had his 
musique, @ famous corps, enjoying a European reputation. ‘‘ Do 
you pay your musicians better than I do?” asked Louis Quinze 
of his father-in-law. ‘‘ No, my brother; but I pay them for what 
they do; you pay them for what they know.” There was wit and 
fashion in abundance, and a galaxy of beauty—the royal-born 
Princesse de Roche-sur-Yon, the Princesse de Lutzelburg, the 
fascinating Princesse de Talmonde, Stanislas’ cousin, who subdued 
the heart of our young Pretender, the Countess of Leiningen, the 
Princesse de Craon, Madame de Mirepoix, Madame de Chimay, 
and others. But what of all things Stanislas prided himself upon 
were his table and his kitchen. He was, as I have said, fond of 
gimeracks and he was a great eater, though he often con- 
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centrated all his eating ‘upon one Gargantuan meal. The dinner- 
hour never came round soon enough for him, which made Galaiziére 
say, “If you go on like that, Sire, we shall shortly have you dining 
the day before.” His particular delight were quaint culinary 
refinements, ‘‘ imitations and surprises,” at which his famous chef, 
Gilliers, was particularly great. One year, when all the fruit 
failed—I believe it was while Voltaire was in Lorraine, in 1749, 
which was a year of unparalleled distress—Gilliers kept the Court 
supplied with a continual succession of imitation fruit, which did 
service for real plums and peaches. Stanislas had introduced such 
‘“‘bizarreries septentrionales’’ as raw choucrotite and unsavoury 
messes of meat and fruit, and imitation plongeon (great northern 
diver), produced by plucking a goose alive, beating it to death with 
rods, and preparing it in a peculiar way. A turkey treated in the 
same manner found itself transformed into a sham capercailzie. 
But the chefs d’ ceuvre were Gilliers’ “ surprises,” prepared after much 
thought, to which Stanislas contributed his share. Voltaire makes 
out that “bread and wine ’—which he did not always get—would 
have been amply sufficient for his modest wants; but what we 
hear of the Lorrain Court shows him to have been by no means 
indifferent to the products of Gilliers’ cuisine. We read of 
Voltaire’s eyes sparkling with delight when, after the removal of 
the cloth, what looked like a ham was brought upon the table, and 
a truffled tongue. The ham turned out to be a confectionery made 
up of strawberry preserve and whipped cream, pané with 
macaroons; the tongue something of the same sort, truffled with 
chocolate. I must not forget the coffee, to which Voltaire, like 
most great writers, was devoted. Swift declared that he could not 
write unless he had ‘his coffee twice a week.” Voltaire consumed 
from six to eight cups at a sitting—which is nothing compared 
with the performance of Delille, who, to keep off the megrim, 
swallowed twenty. Stanislas employed a special chef du café, La 
Veuve Christian, who was responsible for its quality. Then, there 
was the wine, Stanislas’ special hobby. Of course, he had all the 
Lorrain cris. The best of these, that grown on the famous Cote 
de Malzéville, close to Nancy, he had made sure of by bespeaking 
the entire produce in advance for his lifetime, at twelve frances the 
*‘measure.” His peculiar pride, however, was his Tokay. Every 
year his predecessor, become Emperor of Germany, sent him a large 
cask, escorted all the way by a guard of Austrian grenadiers. As 
soon as ever that cask arrived, Stanislas set personally to work. 
What with drugs, and syrups, and sugar, and other wine, he made 
out of one cask about ten, which he drew off into bottles specially 
made for the purpose. Some he kept for his own use at dessert. 
The larger portion he distributed among his friends, who every 
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one of them becomingly declared upon his oath that better Tokay 
they had never tasted. 

But there were better things to entertain the Lorrain Court. 
There were fétes; there were theatricals—at some of which 
Voltaire and du Chatelet performed in person, Voltaire as the 
Assesseur”’ in L’Etourderie, du Chatelet as ‘‘ Issé ’’;—there was 
brilliant conversation, music, everything that money could buy 
and good company produce. And Voltaire was the féted of all. 
“Voltaire était dieu a la Cour de Stanislas,” says Capefigue. 
He could do as he liked—sleep, wake, work, mix with the 
company, stroll about alone—without any restraint; the king 
and all were at his beck, all eager for his every word, taking every- 
thing from him in the best part, appreciating, admiring, 
worshipping. His plays were put upon the stage. He was 
allowed to drill the actors at his pleasure. In this way, Le Glorieux 
was produced with great pomp; also Nanine, Brutus, Mérope, and 
Zaire, the last-named, for a novelty, by a troupe of children, 
Whatever he wrote, he could make sure that he would have an 
attentive audience of illustrious personages to hear him read out. 

Je coule ici mes heureux jours, 
Dans la plus tranquille des Cours, 
Sans intrigue, sans jalousie, 
Auprés d’un roi sans courtisans, 
Prés de Boufflers et d’Emilie ; 

Je les vois et je les entends, 

Tl faut bien que je fasse envie. 


If Voltaire was “‘god,’”’ Madame du Chatelet was ‘‘ goddess” 
—waited upon, petted, having her every wish and every whim 
studied and gratified. There could- seemingly be no more con- 
genial, mutually appreciative group of persons than Stanislas and 
Voltaire, the Marquise de Boufflers and the Marquise du Chatelet. 

Stanislas was then already an oldish man—according to one of his 
biographers, Abbé Aubert, sixty-six; according to another, Abbé 
Proyart, seventy-one. He was not quite the robust hero that he 
had been when accompanying Charles XII. on his trying ride to 
Bender, and sharing rough camp-life with Mazeppa. But he was 
still hale and hearty, and bore the weight of his years with an easy 
grace. He is described as of winning manners, rather majestic in 
figure and bearing, of an engaging countenance, exceedingly good- 
natured and affable. 

Voltaire is likewise described as about at his best. He was just 
turned fifty—a little too old, as Madame du Chatelet was cruel 
enough to inform him, to act the part of an ardent lover, but 
appearing to less exacting persons still in the very vigour of man- 
hood. ‘‘ Aprés une vie sobre, reglée, sagement laborieuse,” he is re- 
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presented as ‘‘ well preserved ’—slim, straight, upright, of a good 
bearing, with a well-shaped leg and a neat little foot. His features, 
we know, were wanting in regularity; but they wore a benevolent 
and pleasing expression. His greatest charm is said to have lain in 
his brilliant and expressive eyes, which seemed by their play 
to be ever anticipating the action of his lips. His mind was 
still young, and so were his tastes. He is described as a most 
fastidious dandy, irréprochablement poudré et parfumé, affecting 
clothes of the latest cut and richly embroidered with gold. To 
his factotum at Paris, Abbé Moussinot, he writes from Lunéville: 
**Send me some diamond buckles for shoes or garters, twenty 
pounds of hair-powder, twenty pounds of scent, a bottle of essence 
of jessamine, two ‘enormous’ pots of pomatum a la fleur d’orange, 
two powder puffs, two embroidered vests,”—&c. He was, moreover, 
an accomplished courtier. Properly to ingratiate himself with his 
new host, he made his appearance at Commercy with a compli- 
mentary copy of his Henriade in his hand, on the fly-leaf of which 
were penned these lines : 
Le ciel, comme Henri, voulut vous eprouver : 
La bonté, la valeur 4 tous deux fut commune, 


Mais mon héros fit changer la fortune 
Que votre vertu sut braver. 


Of Madame du Chatelet’s appearance we have two hopelessly 
irreconcilable accounts. She was certainly past forty-two; if her 
ill-natured cousin, the Marquise de Créqui, speaks truly (and she 
refers doubters to the parish register of St. Roch), she was even 
five years more. Voltaire’s portrait of her, painted with the brush 
of admiration, is probably more complimentary than strictly 
truthful. Madame du Deffand limns her in very different lines :— 
** Une femme grande et séche, une maitresse d’école sans hanches, 
la poitrine étroite, et sur la poitrine une petite mappe-monde perdue 
dans l’espace, de gros bras trop courts pour ses passions, des pieds 
de grue, une téte d’oiseau de nuit, le nez pointu, deux petits yeux 
verts de mer et vert de terre, le teint noir et rouge, la bouche plate 
et les dents clair-semées.’’ This hideous portraiture, it is true, 
Sainte Beuve protests against as a “page plus amérement 
satirique ’’ than any to be found in French literature; but Madame 
de Créqui has even worse to say of her cousin, adding, by way of 
further embellishment, ‘‘ des pieds terribles, et des mains formi- 
dables ”’—let alone that, if Emilie was ‘‘ une merveille de force,” 
she was also at the same time ‘‘ un prodige de gaucherie.” ‘‘ Voila 
la belle Emilie!” However, everybody agrees in praising the grace 
of her manner, the remarkably attractive play of her expressive 
eyes—Saint Lambert calls her ‘la brune a leil fripon ’’—and her 
peculiar skill in becomingly dressing her dark hair. She spoke 
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with engaging animation and quickly—‘‘ comme moi quand je fais 
la francaise,” says Madame de Grafigny (who was always proud 
of being a Lorraine)—‘‘comme un ange,” she completes the 
sentence. If during the day, while wholly engrossed upon her 
Newton, Emilie showed a little too much of the pedant, according 
to the same lady’s testimony—“ le soir elle est charmante.” 

The advent of the brilliant couple from Cirey, it need not be 
stated, added further strength to the philosophe party. Abbé 
Menoux found out that he had made a huge mistake. Between 
the two Marchionesses, De Boufflers and du Chatelet, in the place 
of the expected jealousy and rivalry, there proved to be nothing but 
sincere, close, and demonstrative friendship. To some extent 
Madame du Chatelet’s amiability towards the Duke’s favourite was 
diplomatic. She had not come into Lorraine without a very 
material object in view. Her husband was not as well off as either 
he or she might have wished; and, although in other matters she 
showed herself very indifferent to the dull ‘‘ bonhomme”—that is 
how she used to call him—in matters of money she thoroughly 
supported his interest. One of King Stanislas’ best pieces of 
patronage, the post of grand maréchal des maisons, worth 2,000 
écus a year, had at the time fallen vacant, and for her husband 
la belle Emilie resolved to secure it. It cost her a tough struggle, 
for there was a formidable rival in the field. However, her 
woman’s persistence triumphed in the end. Apart from such 
cupboard love, the two women, both of them possessing esprit, 
both born courtiers, and both, moreover, sharing a sublime 
contempt for the prosaic rules of what has become known 
as the ‘‘ Nonconformist Conscience,” seemed thoroughly made 
for one another. And their alliance told upon the Court. The 
Jesuits became alarmed. Menoux put himself upon his defence, 
and threw himself into the contest, more particularly with Voltaire, 
with a degree of vigour and energy which taxed all the com- 
bative power of his opponent. Others might eye the infidel askance 
and profess a holy horror of the opinions of one whom Heaven 
was fully expected some day to punish in its own way. There is 
an amusing anecdote of an unexpected encounter between Madame 
Alliot, the wife of the ‘‘ Jesuit ’’ intendant, and Voltaire, both of 
whom rushed for shelter, in a sudden and exceptionally violent 
storm, under the same tree. At first the lady shrank from the 
atheist as from an unclean thing. The rain, however, was 
inexorable. She revenged herself by preaching to the infidel, 
attributing the entire displeasure of Heaven, as evidenced in that 
fearful storm, to his unbelief. Voltaire, it is said, not feeling quite 
sure of his ground while lightnings were flashing, and in no sort 
of mood to play the Ajax, contented himself with meekly pleading 
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that he had ‘ written very much more that was good of Him to 
whom the lady referred than the lady herself could ever say in her 
whole life.” Such harmless little hits the philosophe had now 
and then to put up with; but for earnest fighting few besides 
Menoux had any stomach. There was, indeed, another Abbé at 
Court, who might have been expected to help: Porquet, who 
became the Duke’s almoner, a most amusing person in a passive 
way. But he was by no means cut out forachampion. Besides 
being tutor to the young de Boufflers, he was scarcely a free 
agent. When first appointed almoner, and called upon to say 
grace, he found that he had quite forgotten his Benedicite. Stanis- 
las made him occasionally read to him out of the Bible, with the 
result that, half-dozing over the sacred page, he fell into mis- 
readings such as this: ‘‘ Dieu apparut en singe a Jacob.” 
“‘Comment,” interrupted the Duke, ‘‘c’est ‘en songe’ que vous 
voulez dire!” ‘Eh, Sire, tout n’est il pas possible 4 la puissance 
de Dieu?” 

There was one sturdy supporter of Catholicism, however, who 
never flinched from the fight: that was Alliot, the Duke’s 
intendant, who, by virtue of his office, had it in his power to 
make his dislike sharply felt. With what abhorrence he regarded 
the infidel guest, for whom he had to cater, we may learn from the 
contemporary records of his clerical allies, narratives which do 
not ordinarily come under the notice of persons reading about 
Voltaire. One can scarcely help drawing the inference that King 
Stanislas, with all his goodness and all his affected devotion to 
periculosa libertas, was a little bit of a “‘ Mr. Facing-both-ways,”’ 
using very different arguments in different companies—a Pharisee to 
the Pharisees, a philosophe to the philosophes. Only thus could 
it come about that we have such extraordinary stories, altogether 
inconsistent with known facts, vouched for on the authority 
of reverend divines like Abbé Aubert and Abbé Proyart. ‘On 
vit quelquefois,” says Abbé Proyart, ‘‘ a la Cour du roi de Pologne 
certains sujets peu dignes de sa confiance, et le Prince les 
connoissoit ; mais il trouvoit dans sa religion méme des motifs 
de ne pas les éloigner.” It was represented to him (by Alliot) 
that Voltaire ‘‘ faisoit hypocrite.” ‘‘ C’est lui méme, et non pas 
moi qu’il fait dupe,” replied the king. ‘‘Son hypocrisie du 
moins est un hommage qu’il rend 4 la vertu. Et ne vaut-il pas 
mieux que nous le voyions hypocrite ici que scandaleux ailleurs ?”’ 
But “le vrai sage,” the Abbé goes on, found himself com- 
pelled at last to dismiss “le faux philosophe, qui commencoit 
a& répandre 4 sa Cour le poison de ses dangereuses maximes.”’ 
Under this clerical gloss the well-known story of Alliot stopping 
Voltaire’s supply of food and candles assumes a totally new shape. 
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‘Ce ne fut pas une petite affaire que d’obliger Voltaire 4 sortir du 
chateau de Lunéville.” In vain did the king treat his guest 
with marked coldness: the philosopher would not take the hint. 
In his predicament Stanislas appealed to the intendant for advice. 
‘** Sire,” replies Alliot, “ hoc genus demoniorum non ejicitur nisi in 
oratione et jejunio,” which means, he explains, that ‘ pour se 
débarrasser de pareilles pestes,’’ having “‘ begged” them to go 
without avail, he should now enforce a “ fast,’’ which would cer- 
tainly drive them away. Stanislas is alleged to have fallen in with 
the Jesuit’s counsels; hence that open tiff with Alliot over the 
stoppage of provisions, which made Voltaire complain that he had 
not been allowed “‘ bread, wine, and candles.” In truth, of course, 
all this clerical story is pure invention. Of the stopping of the 
provisions Stanislas knew nothing till advised by Voltaire, when 
he quickly set the matter right. 

What with feasting, working, acting, dancing, travelling, the 
time passed most pleasantly. ‘‘ En vérité,” writes Voltaire to the 
Countess D’Argental, ‘‘ ce séjour-ci est délicieux; c’est un chateau 
enchanté dont le maitre fait les honneurs. Je crois que Madame 
du Chatelet passerait ici sa vie.” Sometimes at Commercy, some- 
times at the Malgrange, most generally at Lunéville, with visitors 
coming and going, discussions raised, attentions being paid this 
side and that, gallantry, billiards, tric-trac, lansquenet, coméete 
(which was a great favourite), marionettes, fancy balls, time could 
hang heavily on no one’s hands. ‘On a de tout ici, hors dz 
temps.”” Madame du Chiatelet, writing till five o’clock in the 
morning, though she rose not later than nine, worked hard at her- 


translation of Newton, which Voltaire cried up as a masterpiece. 


(more particularly the preface). Whenever she found herself at: 
fault, she had a splendidly fitted-up astronomical cabinet, kept up 
by Stanislas, to fall back upon, a cabinet which, says Voltaire, 


‘‘n’a pas son pareil en France.” Voltaire himself carried on a. 


brisk correspondence with the Argentals, with Frederick the Great, 
with his friend Falkener in Wandsworth, and with many more, 


and worked at his history ‘‘ de cette maudite guerre,” at the Siécle- 


de Louis XIV., at Catilina, and so on, with the easy industry 
which comes from comfort and absolute absence of restraint amid 
agreeable surroundings. To ingratiate himself the more with 
Madame de Boufflers, he wrote La Femme qui a raison. He acted 
and he criticized. He performed with a magic lantern, to the great 
amusement of the Court; and at masked balls he got himself up, 
sometimes as a “‘ wild man,” sometimes as an ancient augur. He 
was sorely troubled when threatened with a performance in Paris of 
a travesty of Semiramis. Then he lost some manuscripts. Then, 
again, Menoux frightened him with a tale that Le Mondain and 
VOL. XIX. 26 
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Le Portatif, published at Amsterdam, had both been in France 
traced to his pen. Among the visitors who in the second year of 
his stay came to enliven the Court was our Young Pretender—over 
whose misfortunes Voltaire had pathetically lamented before 
King Stanislas—and Prince Cantacuzene. The Pretender’s cause 
Voltaire had taken up with fervid warmth. The news of his 
arrest in Paris arrived at Lunéville at the very moment when he 
was delighting the Lorrain Court with reading out his just com- 
pleted chapter of Le Siécle de Louis XIV., treating of the Stuarts. 
“*Q ‘ciel!’ he exclaimed, “ est-il possible que le roi souffre cet 


affront et que sa gloire subisse une tache que toute l’eau de la 


Seine ne saurait laver?’’ ‘‘ Que les hommes privés,” he wrote 
later, ‘‘quise plaignent de leurs infortunes jettent ses yeux sur 
ce prince et sur ces ancétres.” 

Several times he left for a brief time, going with Madame du 
Chatelet to Cirey, to Chalons, and to Paris. One visit he paid to 
Paris alone, to see Semiramis put onthe stage. He came back in 
a pitiable state, the account of which in Longchamp’s journal 
reads comical enough. ‘Il est vrai que j’ai été malade,” he 
writes, ‘“‘ mais il y a plaisir 4 l’étre chez le roi de Pologne; il n’y 
a personne assurément qui ait plus soin de ses malades que lui. 
On ne peut pas étre meilleur roi et meilleur homme.” One would 
think not. Voltaire was petted like an invalid child. He had but 
to send word that he wished to see Stanislas, to bring the king to 
his bedside. When he found himself ‘‘ malingre, bon a rien qu’ a 
perdre ses regards vers la Voge,” he was taken out to Chanteheux, 
and made thoroughly comfortable there, where he could best 
indulge in the idle pleasure of contemplating the mountains. Mean- 
while Madame du Chatelet had been to Plombiéres with Madame 
de Boufflers, and had come home just as much disgusted with the 
place as Voltaire himself had been nine or ten years before. Then 
the gay Court reassembled, and there was the same life, the same 
succession of pleasures, the same effusion of wit and raillery. 
Gilliers invented new dishes. King Stanislas exhibited his in- 
different pastels. Madame de Boufflers played the harp, and 
courtiers with voices sang to her accompaniment. Under Vol- 
taire’s inspiration, all the Court turned littérateur and engaged in 
versifying. Stanislas took up his pen once more and wrote, 
among other things, Le Philosophe Chrétien, horrifying thereby his 
daughter, the Queen of France, who persuaded herself that in the 
book she discerned the malignant teaching of the infidel Voltaire. 
Madame de Boufflers wrote ; Saint Lambert composed fresh ditties ; 
Devaux grew industrious; even Galaiziére found himself im- 
pressed by the lyric Muse. Every courtier mounted his own little 
Pegasus and made an attempt to produce something witty, 
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or clever, or at least readable. Lunéville became a modern 
Athens. 

But there was a snake in the grass. One of the pleasantest 
features of the remarkably sociable life carried on by the brilliant 
company assembled under the roof of Stanislas, while at Lunéville 
and at Commercy, were those merry nocturnal gatherings held as 
soon as the king had retired to rest—which he did punctually at ten 
o'clock, without ever troubling the company, in spite of his jealousy, 
withan unexpected reappearance. Then began Madame de Boufflers’ 
reign in good earnest; and to the good cheer of a choice little 
supper, to which often an exciting game of cométe or of cavagnole 
added a fresh stimulus, was summoned, by means of a lighted 
candle placed in a particular window, a new guest, whom 
Stanislas’ jealousy would not otherwise tolerate in the palace. 
This guest was the young and handsome Saint Lambert, a captain 
in the Duke of Lorraine’s Guards, the cynosure of the ladies’ world, 
of whom it was said that no fair heart to which he seriously laid 
siege could resist him. His muse had not yet taken the frigid 
turn which eventually produced those dull and chilling Seasons, a 
poem in which no one will now detect any merit, though Voltaire 
praised it up to the skies, and French contemporaries declared 
that the poet had surpassed Thomson. But he dabbled very 
neatly in little ditties, vers d’occasion, and the like, some of them 
rather light and pretty, though not of the most perfect style. 
Voltaire professes to regard Saint Lambert asa terrible éléve, of 
whose poetry he owns himself “jealous.” ‘‘Il prend un peu ma 
tournure et l’embellit—j’éspére que la postérité m’en remerciera.” 
Posterity has done nothing of the kind. In matters of courtship 
Saint Lambert resembled the “ papillon libertin” sketched by 
himself in one of his prettiest pieces fugitives :-— 

Plus pressant qu’amoureux, plus galant que fidéle, 
De la rose coquette allez baiser le sein. 

D’aimer et de changer faites-vous une loi: 

A ces douces erreurs consacrez votre vie. 

Neither Society nor History would ever have known him, nor 
have detected any talent in him, had it not been his fortune to 
dispossess his two great contemporaries, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
successively of their mistresses, conquering the heart,first of Madame 
du Chatelet and later that of Madame de Houdetot. Madame de 
Houdetot and he turned out to be really congenial spirits. For 
Madame du Chatelet his own conduct shows that he did not really 
care—as how could a young man of thirty-one for a woman of forty- 
two or else forty-seven, who had been some years a grandmother ? 
Her letters are full of impassioned professions of affection, 
impatient longings for his presence, reproaches for his indifference. 
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On his side it was all a question of vanity. It flattered him to 
think that he had eclipsed the great genius of the age in the 
affections of a woman of whom all the polite world was talking. 
What she was he knew well enough More than once had she 
tasted of the forbidden fruit. Voltaire’s Epitre 4 la Calomnie had 
not whitewashed the Magdalen who had had relations successively 
with Guébriant, with Richelieu, and with Voltaire. Of Voltaire’s 
overstrained praise of her assumed modesty Saint Lambert himself 
writes :— 

De cette tendre Courtisane 

Il faisait presque une Susanne. 


But what could have induced Madame du Chatelet to engage in this: 
conspiracy of deceit all round—deceit on her part towards Voltaire, 
deceit on Saint Lambert’s part towards both Voltaire (with whom 
he was not then on terms of intimacy) and Madame de Boufflers 
(with whom he had a standing liaison)? It was in Madame de 
Boufflers’ drawing-room, of all places, that the courtship was most 
actively carried on. Her gilt-framed harp, we hear, served as a 
letter-box to the lovers. There was a slit in it just of a convenient 
size to hold the letters, which passed daily. Of Madame du 
Chatelet’s passion there could be no doubt. She threw herself 
into the amour with the fervour of a girl of sixteen. She sent her 
lover dainty billets-doux written on pink and blue-edged, fringed, 
and scented paper; declared that she could not live two days 
without hearing from him, when he was away; appointed rendez- 
voux in the ‘‘ Bosquet ”’—watched and waited for him. It seems 
ridiculous in a grandmother ; but she was not the first woman of 
her age to go wrong. 

Clogenson will have it that the attachment sprang up some years 
before—that Madame du Chitelet became annoyed at Voltaire’s 
long absence at the Court of King Frederick, and looked out for a 
new lover. We know, however, that Emilie and Saint Lambert 
met for the first time at the Lorrain Court in 1748, when Voltaire 
had long been back from Berlin, and was devoting himself to his 
lady with an assiduity which could not be excelled. Besides, we 
know—from correspondence quite recently come to light—that as 
late as 1744 the relations between Voltaire and Emilie were still 
quite unclouded. The miniature portrait of Voltaire, which she 
wore so long secretly in her ring, and which was after her death 
found to have been replaced by one of Saint Lambert, was painted 
in 1744. In February of that year she writes to Abbé Moussinot : 
‘* Je vous laisse la choix du peintre, et je ne le trouverai pas cher, 
quoiqu’il puisse coiter.”” That does not sound like pining for a 
fresh lover. Evidently the later attachment dated only from 1748, 
when she first became personally acquainted with Saint Lambert ; 
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and, as the late M. Meaume puts it, ‘‘ threw herself at his head.” 
There is no need to look very far for an explanation. Emilie her- 
self is perfectly outspoken about it. The temptation came. She 
had yielded so often that she had not sufficient virtue left to resist. 
The odd part of the business is, that Voltaire so readily forgave her ; 
that he continued to dote upon her, to look upon her as half of his 
own self; and that}he grew fast and admiring friends, almost in 
consequence of the betrayal, with his betrayer, Saint Lambert. 
Many years after, Saint Lambert very naively set forth his own views 
on the proper conduct of friends in matters of the kind in his 
Conte Iroquois. Voltaire accepted that not very chivalrous theory 
readily, and contented himself with protesting—‘ O ciel! voila bien 
lesfemmes! J’en avais 6té Richelieu, Saint Lambert m’a expulsé : 
cela est dans l’ordre, un clou chasse l’autre.”” Indeed, his relations 
with Madame du Chatelet were not those of ordinary lovers. He 
did not look upon her as in his young days he had looked upon the 
inconstant ‘‘ Pimpette,” on the beautiful ‘‘ Aurore,” the pretty 
“* Artemire,” on the very ‘‘ natural” Rupelmonde, or the false Adri- 
enne. She was a companion and a friend—“ une ame pour qui 
Ja mienne était faite.” 

There is no need to review the incidents of that melancholy love- 
making in detail. They are well known. It was at Commercy 
that the treachery was detected, and that those half-comical, half- 
pathetic scenes described by Longchamp occurred. Later came 
the ludicrous trick played off upon the Marquis at Cirey. Last of 
all, there was the sad ending at Lunéville. 

Madame du Chatelet had a short time before met Stanislas at the 
Trianon, and had begged him for the use, for the time of her ill- 
ness, of “le petit appartement de la reine” in the ducal palace, a 
handsome set of apartments on the ground-floor, looking out on 
one side on the Cour d’Honneur, on the other on the private 
gardens reserved for the Court—apartments which were magnifi- 
cently furnished, but were prized by the petitioner chiefly for their 
comfort, and for their nearness to those other rooms, on the first- 
floor (which command a splendid view across the Bosquet, bounded 
in the distance by the gorgeous facade of Chanteheux), in which 
Voltaire was to be lodged. Those rooms in the first story are now 
appropriated as a granary. Madame du Chatelet’s apartments 
serve as quarters for the divisional General. King Stanislas, kind- 
hearted as ever, gladly acceded to the petition, and entered into all 
the arrangements with particular personal interest, as if they had 
concerned some near relation of his. Under his own and Madame 
de Boufflers’ attentive care (to say nothing of Voltaire and Made- 
moiselle du Thil), we know how admirably Emilie was looked 
after, how satisfactorily at first all seemed to proceed—her Newton 
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was finished just in the nick of time—till that fatal glass of iced 
orgeat suddenly turned happiness into grief, and made the palace 
a house of mourning. 

Voltaire was dazed at the loss, unable to command his words or 
his steps. He tottered out on to the little flight of stairs, where 
he sat in dull despair and stupefaction. In spite of all that had 
happened of late, he declared that he had lost, not a mistress, but 
“half of his own self.” The world would be a different world to 
him now. There was to be no more of woman’s love for him in his 
after-life. Lunéville no Jonger was aplace for him. ‘“ Je ne pour- 
rais pas supporter Lunéville, ou je l’ai perdue d’une maniére plus 
funeste que vous ne pensez.”’ Stanislas, kind to the last, did all that 
he could to comfort his distressed friend. On the day of his great 
trial he went up thrice into his room, sat with him, and wept with 
him. We hear little of the funeral, except that it was carried out 
in a magnificent style, attended by the whole of the Court, and 
with all the honours which were due to a member of one of the 
four “‘ Grands Chevaux.” It seemed like a mockery of Fate that, on 
being carried out to be placed on the car the bier should have 
broken down in the large saloon in which only a few weeks before 
Emilie had gathered brilliant laurels in her favourite character of 
Issé, and that a mass of flowers, with which her coffin was covered, 
should have dropped on the very spot where on that occasion had 
fallen a shower of bouquets thrown in token of admiration. The 
parish church of S. Remy, then quite new, received the body—it 
is that same hideously grotesque rococo church now dedicated to 
8. Jacques, overladen with misshapen ornament, whose two lofty but 
gingerbread spires, ‘‘ bourgeoises, lourdes, cossues et bonhommes au 
demeurant,” as Edmond About describes them, stand up, a con- 
spicuous landmark, visible from afar off, and looking down on a 
scene far more attractive than themselves—the little town with its 
rectangular streets and squares, brightly-green vineyards all 
around, and laughing hop-grounds, carefully-kept gardens, dark 
bosquets, and luxuriant meadows, watered on one side by the broad 
Meurthe, on the other by the modest Vesouze—with the chain of 
the Vosges rising in the distance, overtopping those prettily 
undulating elevations with which Lunéville is fenced in. The 
tomb was new, the first dug in the nave—and it has remained the 
last. A black marble slab, bearing no inscription, was laid over 
the grave. That same black slab is there still. It was displaced 
once, when the rough champions of the Revolution raised it, in 
order to possess themselves of the lead of the coffin, scattering 
about rudely the bones which that coffin enclosed—almost at the 
precise moment when the body of Voltaire was being carried in 
triumph to the Pantheon in Paris. Pious hands gathered the 
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remains once more together, and there they rest in the same humble 
vault. 

Voltaire wrote serious verses upon Emilie’s death; King 
Frederick the Great wrote flippant ones. Maupertuis lamented the 
possessor of brilliant powers never put to a bad use, a woman guilty 
of ‘ni tracasserie, ni médisance, ni mechanceté.’”’ Madame de 
Grafigny mourned over one who had never told a lie; Voltaire 
added that she had never spoken ill of any one. It all mattered 
little after she was gone. Voltaire packed up his things, and 
hurried off sorrowfully to Cirey, where he gathered together the 
various chattels with which he had made that place more habitable 
and more attractive ; and before the Marquise’could seriously object 
he had carried them off to Paris. 

He had done his work in Lunéville. He had put the stamp of 
literature and taste on the place. He had set the current 
of learning flowing towards the Lorrain capital, where a year 
after de Tressan appeared, to add one more captive to the admiring 
army vanquished by de Boufflers—Tressan, the ‘“‘ Horace, Pollion 
et Tibulle ”’ of Voltaire, but forgotten now—who in 1751 founded, 
under Stanislas’ auspices, that ‘‘ Société de Sciences et de Belles 
Lettres,” which soon acquired the name of ‘“‘ Academy,” and took 
rank in public estimation almost on a par with the sacred Olympus 
of the ‘‘ Forty” at Paris. Montesquieu, Helvétius, Hénault, 
Fontenelle, Bishop Poncet, Bishop Drouas—all begged as a favour 
to be admitted. Really, that Academy—which is still a flourishing 
and respected institution—was Voltaire’s work. Stanislas’ fond 
dream had been realized, and the Court of Lorraine had become 
a foremost seat of the Muses. 

Voltaire never forgot the hospitality received at Stanislas’ hands. 
To the time of that nominal sovereign’s melancholy death, he con- 
tinued in friendly and affectionate correspondence with him. In 
1760, after Louis XV. had refused him permission to settle once 
more on the banks of the Vesouze, we find him writing to the 
Polish king: ‘‘ Je me souviendrai toujours, Sire, avec la plus tendre 
et la plus respectueuse reconnaissance des jours heureux que j’ai 
passés dans votre palais. Je me souviendrai que vous daigniez 
faire les charmes de la société comme vous faisiez la félicité de vos 
peuples, et que si c’était un bonheur de dépendre de vous, c’en 
était un plus grand de vous approcher.” 

Six years after that the little drama of the Lorrain Court was 
played out. Blind, and old, and deserted, Stanislas was not even 
sufficiently cared for to have some one handy to help when his silk 
dressing-gown caught fire. He died of his wounds—with an 
innocent bon-mot on his lips. The Lorrains, who had been slow 
to welcome him, crowded round his sick bed and his hearse. He 
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had done his work. In spite of his failings, his posings, his airs, 
and his frivolities, no one need grudge him that tribute of esteem. 
He had made the change from independence, dear as life itself to 
the Lorrains while under their own dukes, to incorporation with 
France very much easier. He had done much material good to 
the Duchy, and to literature he had rendered very useful service. 
His Court is forgotten now. His Palace is turned into a barrack ; 
and the once gay capital has, but for its garrison, become a sleepy 
little provincial town, in which the presence of a stray stranger 
puts the police at once on the qui vive. The hop-trade and the 
manufacture of dentelleries monopolize the attention of the 
inhabitants ; and only rarely is it that some inquiring traveller 
comes to inspect with interest the spot on which was enacted the 
most important scene of what Comte d’Haussonville has aptly called 
‘‘the great second act’”’ of the comédie of Voltaire’s life—that act 
which, according to the same gifted author, might be named 
‘** L’amour de la science, et la science de l’amour.” 


Henry W. Wotrr. 
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We have been hearing much about the Radical agitation in the 
rural districts ; but only a few of us, perhaps, realize what that 
agitation really is, or what results it has achieved. It is, no doubt, 
difficult for persons of the educated classes, those who can detect 
at a glance the fallacies which are sown broadcast by Socialist 
agitators, to believe that what they themselves pass over with a laugh 
or a sneer is firmly and honestly believed by a very large section 
of the population. Besides, the public at large very seldom see a 
faithful report of the arguments and statements used by political 
agitators in the rural districts. You must go to some local Radical 
paper if you wish to learn what these people really say. You 
would probably be surprised at what you read there. Perhaps, 
also, your confidence in the strength of your own Party would be 
somewhat shaken, and you would be less prone to indulge in the 
questionable luxury of contempt. I am speaking of East Anglia, 
which is presumably representative of rural England at large. 
The population is practically made up of agricultural labourers, 
among whom the Socialist agitator works incessantly, and, as the 
General Election will show, not in vain. The labourers, it may be 
said, are in the last extremity of ‘‘ earth-hunger.”’ Thatis a curious 
fact. One would think that they had seen enough of bad seasons 
and hard times to convince them that regular wages of 11s. a 
week, which harvest-work and piece-work bring up to an average 
wage of about 15s. a week all the year round, are preferable to 
a few acres of land, which they have not capital to cultivate pro- 
perly, with a dwelling-house which they could not afford to keep in 
repair. But they cannot see this. A “ bit of land” has become 
the summum bonum of their desires. Mr. Joseph Arch and his 
associates have not been agitating in vain. They have raised ill- 
feeling between the labourer and his employers, and it is not easy 
to hope for any speedy restoration of social common sense. The 
Red Van has been spreading sedition in every direction ; and the 
responsible politicians, in whose behalf it has been at work, have 
uttered not a word to check the notions it has sown. For 
example, ‘‘ The farmers,” said one of the itinerant apostles of 
Liberalism, ‘‘ employ you at low wages—say, to look after a bullock. 
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You clean it and feed it, and work for it month after month; you 
drive it to market ; the farmer realizes a handsome profit ; and you, 
if you are lucky, get a pennyworth of liver (cries of ‘ Shame!’).” 
What might be said on the other side of the question the agitators 
carefully conceal; and the moralists of Liberalism, who speak of 
their cause as the most humane which “has ever sought or received 
the blessing of the Prince of Peace,” have not a word to say. 

If the Small Holdings Bill is passed, the case of the farmers will 
be altered for the worse. How is the small holder to be cultivating 
his own bit of land, and at the same time working for his employer? 
The seasons cannot be altered by Act of Parliament; the labourer 
will want to get in his seed at the same time as the farmer; and 
when the dark rain-clouds are rolling up, and the glass is falling 
quickly, the small holder will be too busy getting in his own little 
harvest to heed the appeals of the farmer with a hundred acres of 
grain in imminent peril. Allotments are excellent things; and a 
spade and a hoe, with a few packets of seeds, or some seed potatoes, 
represent pretty nearly all the capital required ; but if a labourer 
takes up a larger piece of ground he must either neglect his regular 
work to cultivate it or pay others to cultivate it for him, and in 
neither instance is he likely to reap much profit in the end. The 
Compulsory Sales Act is looked at with simple terror by most of 
the East Anglian landlords, who foresee in it a long series of com- 
plications in the matter of future leases and so forth. 

The agricultural labourer is not, either physically or mentally, 
the finest specimen of an Englishman. His views are narrow; 
his brain-power is small, and his discontent proportionately 
large. The smarter men generally enlist, or emigrate, or drift 
to the large towns. Thus, as a rule, only the duller or feebler 
ones are left to carry on the field-work. These, having passed a 
certain standard at school, seldom or never afterwards open a book, 
soon forget all they ever learned, and are easily worked on by the 
agitators. The labourers who can read are always provided with 
cheap Socialist books and papers, and what they see in print is 
Gospel truth to them. Every man naturally nourishes the idea 
that he is ill-treated and deprived of his rights, rather than sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of contentment. Labourers who have little 
to lose think that they may gain something if they follow the 
advice of the revolutionary counsellors. They have come to regard 
the large landowners with dislike and distrust, oblivious of the 
fact that on big estates work is more regular, and cottages infinitely 
better, than on small ones. The notion that no one person should 
have much land in his own possession is constantly growing in 
the minds of the East Anglian labourers. How, one feels inclined 
to ask, did they manage some years ago, when wages were lower 
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and provisions dearer? They did manage; and the relics of an 
older civilization are apparent in the manners and contented bear- 
ing of the old people, who contrast most favourably with their 
descendants. 

Statistics show that the dwellers in East Anglia are not a very 
high order of humanity. The number of idiots is considerably 
larger than in any other equal district of England, and the 
illegitimate births are more numerous. But I should not wish it 
to be thought that I speak slightingly or disparagingly of them. 
They labour under very great disadvantages. Far away from any 
large town, from any centre of civilization, where thoughts and 
ideas succeed each other rapidly and give a standard by which 
projects and actions may be judged at something like their proper 
value, the labourer grinds along at his daily task, and the only 
person who comes to talk and reason with him, and try to impress 
a new notion on the slowly-moving brain, is the political agitator. 
Men emigrate from the country to the town; but no one emigrates 
from the town to the country. Thus the labourer sees few fresh 
faces, and knows little of what is going on in the world. His 
father and grandfather worked all their lives on the land, and 
then, probably half-crippled with rheumatism, waited a few tedious 
years, either by their children’s fireside or in the workhouse, before 
entering into the long rest which repaid their weary lives; and the 
same history will repeat itself with him, with his children, with 
his children’s children. 

Watch that man ploughing yonder. The horses plod steadily 
along the straight furrow, nodding their heads with every step 
they take. The man plods steadily after them over the clods of rich 
brown earth. They reach the end of the field. A few jerks at 
the rope rein, a few uncouth objurgations, which the horses 
perfectly understand, and the plough is turned, and off they go 
along the straight line again. They reach the end; the process 
is repeated ; and so on ad infinitum. Or see that man hedging 
and ditching on a distant part of the farm. Quite alone all day, 
at his monotonous, uninteresting work, he sees nobody till he 
comes home in the evening. He takes his dinner with him—a bit 
of bread and an onion, or a piece of bacon—and he enjoys his 
hour’s rest, sitting under the fence, slowly munching, his dull 
eyes vaguely staring at nothing in particular. What does he 
think of ? Probably he himself could not tell you. These and 
similar occupations are scarcely such as develop a man’s mind, 
and give him just views of men and life. And, as the rustics 
cannot be expected to have read history, and to know that there 
always have been, and always must be, different ranks and con- 
ditions of men, they glance with scarcely-concealed envy and 
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dislike at the squire as he trots home from hunting, or at the 
squire’s wife as she drives rapidly by, while they plod on through 
the mud. 

“We makes the money, and they spends it,” is a favourite 
remark among the East Anglian labourers. Still, the poor squire 
is putting down his hunters, and his wife is reduced to her pony- 
carriage. The rents have so diminished that, what with tithes, 
land-tax, wood-tax, income-tax, poor-rate, road-rate, etc., the 
smaller landowners have been almost ruined; for the outgoings 
diminish not, while the incomes do. While the farm-rents are 
about half what they were ten or fifteen years ago, taxes remain 
the same; and certain intelligent legislators, who do not own 
land in an agricultural district, are always in favour of putting 
additional burdens on the already over-weighted land. The land is 
expected to make up all deficiencies. Thus, for example, the 
owner of two or three hundred acres of plough-land, who keeps, 
perhaps, one light cart to get about with, pays a considerably 
higher road-rate than the great brewer or the great coal-merchant, 
who makes a handsome income each year, and keeps a dozen 
heavy waggons cutting the roads to pieces. 

In Essex some of the land has actually gone out of cultivation 
altogether. It is good heavy land for wheat-growing; but what 
is the use of growing wheat nowadays? Farmer and landlord 
may be ruined; but that does not affect the labourer very much. 
He can almost always get work in another village; his wages are 
better than they ever were; there are few places where he cannot 
get an allotment; and most of the farmers are very good in find- 
ing jobs for the men, and keeping them on in winter, when work 
is slack. True, the farmer has some difficulties in the matter of 
low prices for beasts and grain ; but these difficulties are generally 
met by an application to have the rent lowered at the end of the 
lease, and the landlord, afraid of having a farm thrown on his 
hands, which he has not capital to stock and work himself, is 
obliged to agree, and continues to pay the same tithe and taxes as 
before. A farm of 450 acres, which used to let ten years ago for 
£650, is now reduced to £440; yet the owner pays the same tithe, 
£100, and clears, after this and the taxes are paid, £280. 

Nevertheless, the labourers are taught to regard the landowners 
as their natural enemies, who riot in luxury and plenty on money 
produced by the toil of the working men. The hands in factories 
and other large industrial businesses do not have the same ill- 
feeling for their employers. They sometimes strike for better 
wages, it is true; but the notion that they are being deprived of a 
right because they have no share in the profits does not cross their 
minds. The rural labourer, on the other hand, considers that the 
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land has been wrongfully wrested from him, and that it should be 
restored. 

Game-preserving is another bone of contention. A labourer will 
frequently put his foot on a partridge-nest full of eggs. He has 
the satisfaction of knowing that ‘‘ We’ve done the squire out 0’ 
them anyway.’’ Now, poaching one can understand ; but deliber- 
ately to destroy eggs, only for the pleasure of spoiling sport, is a 
new mode of expressing social opinion. Yet, I repeat, one cannot 
blame the labourer only. The origin of the evil lies with those 
who have suggested fallacies to his dull mind, which, while slow 
to take an impression, clings with marvellous tenacity to an idea 
once firmly rooted. 

There has lately, in one part of East Anglia, been much agita- 
tion on the subject of the housing of the working classes. In 
one large village of about 1,000 inhabitants, it was declared that 
many of the houses were utterly unfit for occupation. So they 
were. There was no doubt of that. The cottages belonged, almost 
without exception, to small people—people, living at a distance, who 
had invested two or three hundred pounds in the purchase of 
houses, and made what they could out of the rents of the wretched 
hovels. The Radical section of the community took up the matter 
very hotly, declaring that each man ought to have a proper house 
and garden, and that steps towards that end must be taken im- 
mediately. They charged the other Party with indifference to the 
welfare of the poor, and declined to listen to any advice or sugges- 
tions on the difficult question. In fact, they made the matter a 
Party cry, and soon forced aside the Conservatives, who at first 
were perfectly willing to work with them. A Sanitary Commission 
was appointed, and the owners of the houses were remonstrated 
with. The owners having declared their inability to lay out any 
money, recourse was had te the first part of the Act, by which all 
dwellings considered unfit for habitation were to be closed on a 
certain day. Then the question arose, Where were the tenants to 
go? They had been very active in appearing before the Board, 
and in testifying to the bad condition of their houses; but when 
the fiat went forth that they must quit, with one accord they 
turned round and expressed a wish to stay on. And some of them 
did stay on in the condemned houses, for which they paid no rent, 
and from which they could not be dislodged. After repeated notices 
to quit, one family, indeed, was turned out; but that gave rise to so 
much excitement, and the authorities incurred so much abuse 
(although the question was none of their raising), that it was 
thought better to let the matter rest for a time. At present many 
of the condemned cottages are tenanted. The tenants are liable 
to a very heavy fine; but, of course, that will never be enforced. 
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The labourers had not clearly understood the case. They had ima- 
gined that the houses would be repaired, or that others would be 
given them in the same village; and on their discovering that they 
would have to take such cottages as they could find, either in the 
village or elsewhere, the discontent was great. Reproaches for not 
building more cottages were heaped upon the landowners; and 
bitter were the invectives against those who worked the poor man 
as long as he could stand, and then lodged him worse than a cow or 
a pig. It was vain to point out to the malcontents that in this 
matter the landowners, with one exception, were not to blame. 
The labourers held meetings, expressed their wish for a good house 
and garden apiece, and stated that those who owned land should 
provide for those who worked on it. The landowners thought that, 
beyond keeping their own cottages in proper repair, they could do 
no more. Then, in the plenitude of their power, the sanitary 
officers took to visiting cottages on the different estates, and sent 
curt notices to the owners, desiring them to make repairs imme- 
diately. Many of the repairs ordained were very trifling, and had 
nothing whatever to do with sanitation. Having been promised 
great things, and finding that the matter had resolved itself into a 
notice to quit their present homes, the labourers were in a high 
state of discontent; having been badly treated, the landowners 
were not inclined to help; and for a time matters remained at a 
deadlock. Then the last section of the Act was brought forward. 
It empowers the County Council to borrow money for the purpose 
of erecting cottages where more are required. The rent of the 
cottages is to pay part of the interest on the money borrowed to 
buy the land and build the houses, and the deficiency is to be met 
by arate. There were many discussions as to whether the rate 
was to extend over the whole Union, or only over the adjoining 
parishes ; but at length it was decided that the whole Union should 
bear the expense. As yet, however, the County Council have taken 
no decided steps. The population is shown to be steadily decreas- 
ing, and there are many doubts as to whether the plan will answer. 
The County Council have visions of bankrupt tenants, repairs, and 
expenses which there would be no funds to defray. Consequently, 
in spite of an enormous agitation—enormous, that is, for so small 
a place—nothing has been done beyond shutting up a few houses, 
the tenants of which are extremely ill-pleased at having to find 
cottages elsewhere and pay the cost of removal. A great deal of 
ill-feeling has been generated. ‘‘We want the landlords to work 
with us, and they will not,” say the moving spirits of this scheme. 
But they have dictated so truculently that the landlords have been 
obliged to withdraw from participation in the matter. Co-operation 
might have been secured had the landlords been treated differently. 
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The agitator is always eloquent about the steady, sober, honest 
labourer who disdains anything approaching to charity, and 
whose one desire in life is to have a decent cottage, with separate 
rooms for his boys and girls, and a good bit of garden. This 
estimable person is very greatly in the minority. Many of the 
labourers are steady and sober enough, although I never met one 
in my life who was above taking a shilling which he had not 
earned; and their gardens are certainly kept extremely well, for 
that puts money into their pockets ; but, in spite of all the sanitary 
officer’s endeavours, their domestic arrangements are generally 
disgraceful. They take lodgers, who pay five or six shillings a 
week ; and, in order that these may be accommodated, the family 
are packed as closely as possible. In one house in the village of 
which I speak, father, mother, and four children (one a boy of 
sixteen, another a girl with her baby), slept in the same room, 
that the other might be given up to three lodgers—two men and a 
woman. Now, if these people had had another bed room, they 
would merely have let it to three more lodgers. The County 
Council are aware of this, and know what the labourers’ outcry for 
more bed-rooms really means. On almost all large estates the 
taking of lodgers is forbidden, and some decency is preserved ; but 
shameless over-crowding goes on where no such regulation prevails 
—in cottages belonging to small owners who care for nothing so long 
as they get the rent. The labourers seem actually to prefer these 
badly-ventilated, out-of-repair hovels, where the rent is exacted to 
the uttermost farthing, to the new airy dwellings on the large 
estates, where, although the landlord is often merciful in the matter 


of unpunctual rent, lodgers are not allowed, and a certain neatness- 


and order is demanded. 

The political agitator, as I have noted, seems to have no particular 
ill-feeling towards the great manufacturers, whose fathers have 
realized enormous fortunes, and left the sons with little or nothing 
to do but to receive the profits of large concerns; yet the land- 
owner, whose income has dwindled down to a few hundreds a year, 
has to bear constant abuse. Had he forged the title-deeds, or 
stolen the money with which he purchased the estate, he could 
scarcely be held up to greater odium. We are told that he grinds 
the faces of the poor, and that, having amassed large sums of money, 
wrung from their ill-requited toil, the depraved county magnate 
spends it in riotous living, while the honest and deserving labourer 
continues to slave on the acres wrested from his forefathers, which, 
in common justice and equity, ought to be equally shared among 
the people. Thus, the influence of the squire and the clergyman 
has waned. Some attribute this to the fact that so many land- 
owners spend much of their time in London or abroad, and do not 
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take sufficient interest in the estates and in the tenantry. Others 
say it is partly the fault of the clergyman, who seldom or never 
speaks on political matters to the labouring portion of his flock. 
Others, with more reason, consider that the Radical organization 
is mapped and planned out with such completeness and precision 
that the Conservatives are losing ground naturally. The Dissenting 
minister is almost invariably an active political agent. Radical 
missionaries of all kinds, from the legitimate agent of the Radical 
candidate to the Socialist of the most pronounced views, regularly 
patrol the country and spread their dangerous doctrines. They 
leave behind them papers and pamphlets which keep the flame 
alive till the next agitator arrives; and, as their doctrines are 
undoubtedly popular, their promises large, and their activity 
incessant, the harm done by these men is incalculable. The land- 
lords are perfectly willing to raise wages and build cottages when 
their means permit them to doso; but it is absurd to suppose 
that landowners can increase their outgoings when their incomes 
are failing sorapidly. If Radical Statesmen would relieve the land 
of some of the burdens it at present bears, the position of the 
labourer could be improved. By impoverishing the landlord, 
they impoverish the working man also. 

Can it be that all this goes on with the cognizance of the great 
Liberal Statesmen? Do they know the falsehoods which are 
circulated among the labourers, and that their names are given as the 
authority for these falsehoods? Are they aware of the dangerous 
doctrines to which they are supposed to have set their seal of 
approval? If they do not know, should they not enquire ? 
If they do know, how can they permit it to goon? Radicalism 
declares itself to be the gospel of truth and freedom, of equity 
and justice. How comes it, then, that agitators are allowed, 
in its name, to mislead simple folk by monstrous misrepresentation, 
and to lure them by extravagant promises towards an impossible 
goal ? 


GERTRUDE BLAKE. 
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Tue literary fare of the month has the characteristic of the 
Scotchman’s sheep’s-head: it is ‘‘fine confuised feeding.” 
Without an intimate acquaintance with that dish (especially in 
days when there is great ‘‘ touchiness”’ abroad in the North over 
national institutions) it would be venturesome to apply the analogy 
further. This may be said of both feasts, however. Their 
*‘ fineness” lies in the ‘‘ confuisedness”’: a varied palatableness 
in the mass, which holds a rare-bit here and there. How far the 
mass of current literature is being dished to suit a higher 
standard of taste would be a more interesting study, from month 
to month, than the peculiar high qualities of rare-bits. But, by 
common consent, the business of the reviewers (are they among 
the Sons of Joy on that account ?) is to put in their thumbs and 
pull out the plums; and we must e’en to it. 

The first to hand is, of course, the Laureate’s new volume.* It 
cannot be said, as yet, whether The Foresters is a good play. If 
it be found that it is not, then we have lost much by the story of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian being cast in dramatic form ; for there 
is something in The Foresters which tells us that a poem on the sub- 
ject would have been fine, and, probably, would have been fuller and 
richer than the book of the play. Everyone, however, will join in the 
chorus of welcome to it as it is, not only on account of its subject, 
but on account, as well, of the fitness of that subject, being treated 
by Lord Tennyson. The tradition of Robin Hood and his merry 
men holds tenaciously ; in it lies the genius of the English people. 
The names of Friar Tuck, of Will Scarlet, of ‘‘ dear Little John”’ 
do “cling like ivy to the wood.”’ None was more likely to hear 
their arrows whizzing overhead and catch the winding of their 
phantom horns than the poet who, of all our poets, is the most 
English—most strenuously English, at any rate. We have poets 
among us who sing as open-air a song; but there is in Lord 
Tennyson’s singing a note of melancholy which seems to tell that 
he is conscious that all that he holds so beautiful and worthy is 
passing away. In these decadent days, when many count it a sin 

* The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Macmillan. 
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to be proud of England, and rather stir their thin blood to an 
enthusiasm for Humanity (with an abode as far away from their 
own doors as possible), the reader who has some motions of righteous 
“‘jingoism” in him will share the poet’s unwillingness to quit 
hold of its national tradition. 

The story is simple. Maid Marian is loved by Robin Hood, 
Earl of Huntingdon, and loves him. She is desired by the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, the Abbot’s brother, and she will not have him. 
The case may be stated in these refreshingly simple terms. There 
is no psychological analysis of loves and desires: no questions 
about their degrees and qualities ; no conscientious scruples lest the 
love to be given be not equal to the love that is offered ; none of 
the small machinery of the modern novel. Indeed, there are not 
many scruples about anything. The Sherwood code of morals 
was the dangerously modern one which justifies robbing the 
robber. For the necessity of “‘ situation,’ Marian has a brother 
in captivity for whose release her father has come under a bond to 
the Abbot for 2,000 marks; and that sum represents the value, 
clearly, of Marian’s marriage with the Abbot’s kinsman. She has 
taken a vow to marry no man until the king is home again, 
and plays that card very skilfully with the Sheriff and very coyly 
with Robin. Of course, the king does come home again, never- 
more to roam again ; and all the birds in merry Sherwood sing and 
Robin declares, with great restraint it must be admitted, “‘I am 
most happy.” It is needless to say that more is satisfied than 
national pride and the desire for a story. There are studious 
¢ouches—as John’s saying: ‘‘ True soul of the Saxon churl for 
whom song has no charm.” Every here and there the poet dis- 
plays his intimate acquaintance with the woods. The songs— 
**To sleep! To sleep!” for example—have the lyrical melancholy 
as of old. Above all, there is a wonderful vivacity to come at the 
end of so many days. 

The persistence of the Robin Hood tradition in England is 
matched by that of the Wallace tradition in Scotland. The hero 
of the Northern Kingdom owes his national reputation to Harry 
the Minstrel, who wrote his poem some two hundred years after 
the subject of it was dead. Those who hold, as Mr. Freeman did, 
that Wallace was a common outlaw, make an extreme revolt from 
the popular belief that everything recorded of him by blind Harry 
is gospel. One does not need to compare the character of the 
Englishman presented to us in Sir William Wallace—mere 
poltroons or braggarts or felons, as Dr. Ross said—with those in the 
fairer and greater work of John Barbour, to see how grotesquely false 
the story is. That falseness is on the face of it. Nevertheless, it 
is likely that this romantic poem accurately enough reflected the 
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patriotic spirit of Scotland then and in later times. It may not be | 
easy to bear with patience the manifestation of that spirit in | 
certain professors and others in our own day, who, if they cannot 
help being troubled by it, ought, at least, to have the good sense 
to be silent upon their infirmity. But we ought not to forget what 
it means for a nation to lie two hundred years under arms with 
an enemy constantly at the gate. The critic who falls foul of 
“ Scots wha ha’e”’ fails to make allowance for a patriotic sentiment 
that lingered, honestly enough, until the days of Burns, into 
whose veins (he himself tells us) Blind Harry’s poem “poured 
a tide of Scottish prejudice which will boil along there till the 
flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest,” and caused him to per- 
petrate verses touched with the ‘‘ magnificent braggadocio ”’ of the 
earlier poem. 

We have been led to speak of Blind Harry’s work by the appear- 
ance of a popular series of the Scottish Poets,* which deserves a 
hearty welcome. It cannot be said that such a series was not required. 
Considering the richness of early and medieval Scottish poetry, its 
neglect is a reproach; but it is not surprising. The general 
reader had no access to it. Hitherto, as Mr. Eyre-Todd tells us in 
his preface, the works of James I., Henryson, Dunbar, and Douglas, 
were scarcely to be had together for a smaller sum than five 
guineas. It was certainly by a stretch of the imagination only 
that Mr. Blomfield, in his monograph on the Formal Garden, could 
speak of the description, in the King’s Quhair, of “ a garden fair 
fast by the Tower’s wall,” as a well-known passage; and the work 
of Dunbar and of the earlier ‘‘makaris” whom he laments is 
probably less popular reading than that of James I., especially if 
we are obstinate enough to include in it the richly humorous 
Peblis to the Play, certain lines of which— 


‘* Wat Atkin said to fair Ales 
‘ My bird now will I fayr’: 
The devil a wourde that Scho might speik 
Bet swownit that sweit of Swair 
For kyndnes 
Of Peblis to the Play. 


He fippilit lyk ane faderles fole ; 
‘ And be still my sweit thing. 

Be the halyrud of Peblis 

I may nocht rest for greeting ?’ ” 


—are as fine as any to be found in a poetry which abounds in 
verses of this style. 


* The Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets. Early Scottish Poetry. 
Medizval Scottish Poetry. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Glasgow: William 
Hodge & Co. 
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Curiously enough, this neglect has existed in spite of a unanimous 
tribute by students to the high qualities of the body of old Scots 
poetry. To those who have found them out for themselves the 
} rarity of the discovery is apt to make it unduly precious. To 
avoid falling into exaggeration, let us say no more on the general 
subject than that the reader who does not know “ Robene and 
Makyne,” and his Dunbar, has many fresh countries still to 
conquer. 

Mr. Eyre-Todd has done his work excellently. As a rule the 
| poems are printed complete. When, as in the cases of Gavin 
| Douglas and Barbour and Blind Harry, a selection of passages was 
necessary, the selection has been made with judgment. The intro- 
ductions to the different poets contain just such information as is 
required for a right understanding of the poems that follow—to 
which end a marginal glossary is an assistance. But is it not an 
i insult to English readers to lead them to the discovery that 
‘Sandy Trail”’ (among the makars) was Alexander Trail? That, 
however, is by the way. These volumes contain no criticism that 
is obtrusively perfervid ; and they are sure of a welcome on both 
sides of the Border. 

The cloak of the makars has fallen upon Hugh Halliburton, who 
has added to the reputation which he made by Horace in Home- 
spun with a volume of Ochil Idylls. He is much more in direct 
| descent from them than Sir Walter Scott was. In his Letters to Dead 
Authors,* which we have been reading in their new setting with 
renewed delight, Mr. Lang writes with enthusiasm—not always 
Mr. Lang’s manner—of Sir Walter Scott. He writes somewhat 
as an apologist—not of the man who, more than ever since the pub- 
lication of the Diaries, ‘“‘ almost alone among men of letters like a 
living friend wins and charms us out of the past”; but—of the 
poet. Mr. Lang thinks—and elsewhere he has plainly stated his 
! belief—that The Lady of the Lake and Marmion are not read so 
H widely as once they were. That is always an uncertain thing 
{ to say of poetry, especially of poetry that is to be found in 
every bookshelf in old editions which may be more thumbed now 
than ever they were. At any rate, if Sir Walter’s works are not 
| read, why are there so many new editions of them? The first 
book, after Mr. Lang’s, which we took up was the Aldine edition of 
Scott,t in five volumes beautiful enough to satisfy his admirers, 
of whom there must be many, or they should not be so provided for. 
By way of introduction to this edition, Mr. John Dennis has 


* Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. New Edition. Longmans. 
| + The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. (The Aldine Edition of the 
t British Poets.) Edited, with Memoir, by John Dennis. Five volumes. 
George Bell & Sons. 
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written an admirable little memoir. It does not contain anything 
new; for it is based upon Lockhart’s great Life, and takes note 
of the Diaries by the way. It is succinct, and compasses the 
salient points; and it possesses the quality of freshness which it 
is difficult to infuse into such a task. The poems themselves are 
given with such corrections on the original editions as seem 
justified by Scott’s literal carelessness. The Introductions have 
been considerably abridged ; and the Notes—to many readers as 
interesting as the poems they are intended to illumine—are printed 
in condensed form. Another change for which the Editor 
apologizes is a deviation from the chronological order, Marmion 
coming after The Lady of the Lake ; but of this we need not com- 
plain when it gives us the former poem complete in such a beautiful 
volume as the second of this edition. If it is the custom now, as 
it was in our young day, to read Marmion in schools—into which, 
we are glad to see, Mr. Henley’s Lyra Heroica has been introduced 
—we can imagine this second volume being prized by many school- 
boys. The pity is that the Autotype Company’s reproduction of 
the fine portrait by Raeburn could not be repeated in all five. 
There is another writer who, like Scott, is a great name in 
fiction, and is entitled also, by his ‘‘ Lowden Sabbath Morn” and 
‘“A Mile and a bittock,” to take a place among Scottish poets. 
Mr. Stevenson’s latest volume * is a collection of memories and 
essays, and is dedicated to M. Paul Bourget, the most eminent 
example, Mr. Gosse tells us, of the novelist made by the plaudits 
of the ladies who, we have heard, do not like the Master of Ballan- 
trae. In the letter to the author in which Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
who was entrusted with the editing of these papers, gives an 
account of his stewardship, there is a passage which expresses the 
feeling about Mr. Stevenson which all of us entertain. ‘‘ Inas- 
much,” Mr. Colvin writes, ‘‘inasmuch as the South Sea sirens 
have breathed new life into you, we are bound to be heartily 
grateful to them, though as they keep you so far removed from us, 
it is difficult not to bear them a grudge; and if they would 
reconcile us quite, they have but to do two things more—to teach 
you new tales that shall charm us like your old, and to spare you, 
at least once in a while in summer, to climates within reach of us 
who are task-bound for ten months in the year beside the Thames.” 
This feeling gives an added interest to any new volume which Mr. 
Stevenson publishes. Hitherto, the absence of his own personality 
from his work—the distinction of his style was always present— 
has been a fault in this author. Such neutrality was unnatural. 
The non-moral attitude was positively eerie at times. The frame 


* Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Chatto & Windus. 
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was too rigid, and all within its limits too strictly decorative. The 
present essays, read singly, in this magazine and in that, with 
amusement merely, are autobiographical when read collectively. 
When their author wrote, and his Editor endorsed the saying, 
‘‘ the lights seem a little turned down,” we know that it was not a 
partial eclipse of style that we were prepared for; but rather an 
eclipse of the gaiety of the writer who “ was far through,” and 
went none too soon, for peace of body and mind, to the South 
Seas. It is easy to read all this in the “‘ Christmas Sermon,” to 
which one turns with surprise. Why should Mr. Stevenson write 
asermon? Why, at any rate, should such a sensible, depressing, 
very aged sermon as this come from the pen that was wont to 
jealously eschew the thin ink of introspection? “‘ Pulvis et 
Umbra ”’ is more hopeless still: a marvel of writing that terrifies 
us, 80 convincing is its pessimism, so consciously and doggedly 
does it adorn its melancholy point: ‘‘ Our frailties are invincible, 
our virtues barren; the battle goes sore against us to the going 
down of the sun.” Mr. Stevenson has written few stronger 
chapters than ‘‘ Pulvis et Umbra’; but clearly he wrote it in the 
shadow of ill-health. In him the natural man is in pagan revolt 
for life and for action ; for the strong and the beautiful things in 
Nature; for the simple, the innocent, the cheerful, and the 
“kindly.” When he pipes this sad-enough, morbid-enough, 
melancholy note he has gone over to the camp from which he 
rebelled; and we must bear no grudge against the sirens, as far 
away as the South Seas, who can lure him out of it again. 

We would not miss one of these memories of New York and San 
Francisco and the way between; of the painters’ camp in Fon- 
tainebleau ; of the last adventures of Arethusa and the Cigarette ; 
of earlier days on the Coast of Fife. But we are not going to 
accept Mr. Stevenson’s autobiographical manner, which pervades 
this volume, as meaning that the main stages of the journey have 
been traversed, and that the time has come for gathering up the 
records of them. There is enough of the fearful fiction of action 
in our hands to-day, to make us for ever thankful that the revolt 
against the didactic (the emasculated) novel was led by such an 
artist and master of style as Mr. Stevenson. Not a past master, 
however. We cannot be satisfied with what he has done. 
Kidnapped and Treasure Island, and even the Master of Ballantrae, 
are only preparations for the great novel which these proofs of 
his rare genius have taught us to expect. Of the reminiscent 
papers, that on Fontainebleau and the village community of 
painters among whom, if we mistake not, the Inland Voyage was 
written, casts a light upon the maturing of his style. Fontaine- 
bleau ‘‘ is sanative: the air, the light, the perfumes, and the shapes 
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of things concord in happy harmony. .. Mirth, lyric mirth, and 
a vivacious classical contentment, are of the very essence of the 
better kind of art; and these, in that most smiling forest, the 
artist has the chance to learn or to remember. Even on the plain 
of Biére where the Angelus of Millet still tolls upon the ear of fancy, 
a larger air, a higher heaven, something ancient and healthy in the 
face of nature, purify the mind alike from dulness and hysteria. 
There is no place where the young are more gladly conscious of 
their youth, or the old better contented with their age.” These 
and similar passages may not be acknowledgments of what Fon- 
tainebleau did for the writer; but they show that the qualities 
which distinguish his work—‘ precision, clarity, the cleanly and 
crafty employment of material, a grace in the handling, apart 
from any value in the thought ’’—have been deliberately sought 
for. On the more technical side of his training, advance had 
already been made (without his knowing it), by “‘ playing the 
sedulous ape’”’ to great writers of English prose; and in France, 
especially among painters, he would be impressed with the 
necessity for mastery over the material. Of that necessity he 
makes no doubt. He does not preach the doctrine, retained by 
some members of that village community of painters, that the end 
of paint is paint. But there is a stage, he says, when ‘‘ to work 
grossly at the trade, to forget sentiment, to think of his material 
and nothing else, is, for awhile at least, the King’s highway of pro- 
gress.” It is the ruin of the young artist in paint, or in letters, to 
be prated to about the lofty aims and moral influence of art. 
“‘The love of words and not a desire to publish new discoveries, 
the love of form and not a novel reading of historical events, mark 
the vocation of the writer and the painter.”” That is the lesson so 
important for English artists to learn, and so difficult because so 
opposed to our traditions. France is already teaching it to our 
painters, and fashion has suddenly wheeled about and acknow- 
ledged the debt, almost too abjectly. No doubt we are in debt to 
France for some things in Mr.’ Stevenson also: for the artist we 
might say, or for the skilled workman. Mr. Stevenson will have no 
*‘high falutin’.” ‘Art,’ he says, “is first of all, and last of all, a 
trade.” 

Therefore it is, no doubt, that he is almost brutally frank in 
discussing the position of the artist. His first duty, according to 
Mr. Stevenson, is to pay his way. When that is accomplished he 
may plunge into what eccentricity he likes ; but emphatically not 
till then. Till then he must pay assiduous court to the bourgeios 
who carries the purse. If he cannot do that without falsifying his 
talent, he can preserve a better thing than talent, character ; for 
he has the alternative of following some more manly way of life. 
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The artist is full brother to the Daughters of Joy. He proposes to 
delight—an impudent design. Mr. Stevenson might have given it 
for his consolation that it is not more impudent than the design to 
instruct which is the ambition of some writers of fiction among us 
whom no one would accuse of being artists. On the subject of the 
relations of art to life we are privileged with the opinions of two 
other novelists. The hero of The Three Fates* had an exceeding 
difficulty in reconciling the two. ‘‘ He was writing, working with 
passionate and all absorbing interest at the expression of his 
fancies ;”’ and at that moment ‘‘a number of people intimately 
connected with his life were all in one way or other suffering acutely, 
and he himself was the direct or indirect cause of all their 
sufferings.” Mr. Sherrington Trimm, “ pale and anxious,” was 
engaged in mastering his anger and disgust at his wife; she was 
in hysterics and was being put to bed by her maid; her daughter 
could not undertake that dutiful office, for she was prostrate, upon 
a divan, in the boudoir down stairs, ‘‘ dry-eyed, with strained lips 
and blanched cheeks, knowing nothing save that her passion had 
dashed itself to pieces against a rock in the midst of its fairest 
voyage’’; in another house Grace Bond was leaning against a broad 
chimney-piece, a half-sorrowful, half-contemptuous smile upon her 
strong, sad face—an attitude that requires no enhancement, except 
that up-stairs the sister of her thoughts was kneeling and praying 
‘* with all her might ;” and in yet another place “‘ in a magnificent 
chamber, where the softened light played upon rich carvings and 
soft carpets, an old man lay dying of his last fit of anger.” All 
for the sake of George Wood, who was “ driving his pen unceasingly 
from one side of a piece of paper to the other.” What sadness in 
the thought that had he not been among the Sons of Joy ‘‘ he 
would still have been sitting in his shabby easy-chair, thoughtfully 
pulling at his short pipe and thinking of all those persons.” Mr. 
Marion Crawford says that the erratic ways of artists are to be 
*“‘ condoned, at least, if not counted to them for positive righteous- 
ness.” They are not to be thought heartless if under the imperious 
domination of a new idea they cannot turn their attention to the 
things around them. They are, in fact, to accept themselves as 
different from other people: in the matter of human love, for 
example, they have a difficulty in loving with the heart and not 
with the sensibilities only. ‘‘ The artist! Isn’t he a man all the 
same,” says Paul Overt, in The Lesson of the Master ;+ and 
Mr. Henry St. George explains that he is not. Mr. St. George’s. 
words and his motives, it is true, were always dubious; but he 


* The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. Three Volumes. Macmillan. 
& Co. 


t The Lesson of the Master. By Henry James. Macmillan & Co. 
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managed to present the alternatives very plainly. As for Paub 
Overt. It is to be feared that if he loved Marian Fancourt at all, it 
was with the sensibilities only. ‘‘ He noted that the water-colours 
on the walls of the room she sat in had mainly the quality of being 
naives, and reflected that naiveté in art is like a cipher in a 
number : its importance depends upon the figure it is united with. 
But meanwhile he had fallen in love with her.” 

It would be absurd to single out isolated passages and situations 
such as these and ridicule the novels to which they belong because 
they unduly emphasize certain motives and mental moods. Art 
implies selection ; and selection implies a certain exaggeration of 
points. But the exaggeration should never be preposterous. And, 
although Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel is powerful enough and 
interesting enough, it is in many places sadly preposterous, and 
unworthy the author of A Roman Singer. There is a sheer 
cleverness applied to the disinterested painting of dulness which 
causes Mr. James’s work to be fascinating. But it, too, is prepos- 
terous; and, in a sense, arrogant to boot. In this respect it 
compares unfavourably with Rose and Ninette,* which, in many 
respects, it resembles. M. Alphonse Daudet cannot be said to 
display a spirit “‘ well strung up to the concert pitch of the 
primeval out-of-doors ;”’ his subject is disagreeable ; but his story 
is as interesting as any of Mr. James, and, to our minds, greatly 
less artificial. 

To turn from all these stories to such a work as Mr. W. E. 
Norris’s Mrs. Fenton,+ a very dainty new edition of which is to 
hand, is like tasting a fresh apple after some perfumed gee-gaws. 
Early work as it is, it shows its author to be a skilled craftsman. 
It is bright, straightforward, and, as Mr. Stevenson would say, 
mirthfully conceived. 

In her latest novel t the Hon. Emily Lawless reaps a crop from 
what Mr. Gosse calls “ the kitchen garden of love”; but she does 
not abstain from cultivating other acres “‘ in the estate called 
Life.’”’ In plain words, while the novel centres around the love of 
Murdough Blake for Grania O’Malley—or rather round her love 
for him—the manner of living, and the occupations of the hero 
and the heroine and of their neighbours on Inishmaan, are described 
with great minuteness. This gives the story a value which it 


would not have otherwise, and a place with Hurrish and with ~ 


With Essex in Ireland in the series of novels of Irish life; but it 


* Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

+ Mrs. Fenton. By W.E. Norris. Third Edition. Eden, Remington & Co. 

} Grania: The Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. Two 
volumes. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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detracts somewhat from its effectiveness. For Graniaisa tragedy ; 
and in tragedy events should march inevitably to the conclusion, 
the tragic quality of which, indeed, is its inevitableness. Incidents 
and descriptions which have no bearing on this, be they never so 
interesting or vivid in themselves, are drags upon the movement of 
the story. Some such incidents and descriptions could not be 
avoided in Grania where the writer set herself the task of putting 
before us the economy of Inishmaan. At the same time an artistic 
handling is preserved in this : that the climax springs, as the climax 
ought, out of the conditions of life which are so carefully drawn— 
its poverty, its superstitions; the unemotional temperaments of 
men like Murdough ; the patient, abject faith of Honor O’Malley. 
How a nature like Grania, touched with a diviner fire, may be 
broken against such conditions, is the subject of Miss Lawless’s 
beautifully pathetic story. 

How many of those whose interest will go out to the inhabitants 
of this retrograde corner of Ireland, who will be touched by 
Grania’s yearning, by Honor’s self-sacrificing patience, who will in 
any way enter into the life described in this novel—how many of 
them have ever realized in any degree that such living, suffering, 
aspiring, duty-bound, passion-stirred human beings are the pawns 
with which the wretched political game is being played out in 
Ireland? ‘‘ The tyranny of the novel”’ is the tyranny of all repre- 
sentation: the fascination possessed, first when we see them 
painted, by things which we have seen a hundred times nor 
cared to see. We are touched by the sorrows of these creations 
of the novelist, and remain indifferent to the sufferings of that 
very peasantry from whom the novelist has selected her types. 
That reflection seems inevitable if, after laying down Grania, we 
take up Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s Ireland under the Land League.* It 
is a strong and merciful man’s apology for a work for which he 
was abused as few men, even among those engaged in the struggle 
with the Land League, have been abused. It ought to be read by 
every man in Great Britain who, by voting or by abstaining from 
voting, has it in his power to destroy or to aid that monstrous 
tyranny of the Land League which, at present, assuredly is but 
hiding ready to come forth at any moment. We shall be re- 
minded that all the iniquities of that tyranny have been proclaimed 
a hundred times. It is only too true; and too true, also, that this 
fresh exhibition of them will leave us, who are so readily moved 
to sympathy with the creatures of the fancy, untouched by that 
righteous wrath which would destroy this present, actual, monstrous 
evil, root and branch. 


* Ireland under the Land League. By Clifford Lloyd. William Blackwood 
& Sons. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe Nationat Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 

which have been published in THz Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 

other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Misadventures of Calvinism in Scotland. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Tue national movement in the Free Church of Scotland may be 
cited in the National Review to the man who says that there is no 
finality to Ecclesiastical Dissents. It is the latest witness to his 
enlightened judgment. Sooner or later—usually sooner—considerations 
either of political opportunism or of financial expediency call for the 
revision of the original plan in order to carry on the readjusted con- 
trivances.. It would appear to be necessarily so, seeing that the always 
capricious goodwill among which the Dissents have uplifted their 
voices have necessarily to be kept in smiling countenance. The Free 
Church of Scotland is no exception to the rule of subjection to the 
front pew, and to drifting helplessly when the anchorage is abandoned. 
The issue it tabled in 1843 was explicit. It was the Westminster 
Confession of Faith as the confession of its faith, The rupture was— 
not about that, but—about the right of the people to choose their 
pastors: a right that was frankly conceded a few years ago by the 
Anti-Patronage Act. The Free Church and the Church Established 
are now precisely alike in having free choice of pastors; in respect of 
which the two are where they were in 1843. The differences arise in 
the results of operations by the Free Church between 1843 and the 
year when the Anti-Patronage Act was passed, and when it began to 


take shape as a Voluntary body having deep concerns with worldly . 


affairs. Towards the close of the fifties it grew eager for allies, and 
became a political force to be reckoned with by at once contesting the 
Glasgow-Aberdeen University representation under Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill. One thing led to another, and that to a dislike of the 
Parish Schools. Out of a freak of social jealousy, they were overthrown, 
and the gift of their endowments made to thankless heritors. The 
rates are now charged for that which heretofore had been free, in 
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obedience to the ever-increasing desire for ascendency by the new 
“denomination ” fast becoming partisan. All that was needed at the 
moment was supplementary endeavours in the large towns, with, pro- 
bably, the compulsitor over all; but, no, the blow must be delivered at 
this, the social and educational symbol of the Church-and-State arrange- 
ment. And now, after the schools in the parishes, has come the Church 
itself, as was foreseen, for the artificial momentum acquired in the later 
fifties is beyond control in 1892. The sport continues to be wanted for 
the Philistines, and for choice the Auld Kirk must go. It is at this 
point that it seems as if something else must go too, and it not less 
than the Free Church itself. 

The facts are equally few, simple, and striking. In the language of 
the vernacular, the General Assembly last year remitted a Declaratory 
Act to the Barrier Act. In plain English, the Assembly, according to 
a report by a Committee of its number, asked the Presbyteries to con- 
sider what the Committee had recommended to be done with the Con- 
fession of Faith, and to report their opinion about it to the General 
Assembly ensuing. A Declaratory Act is a form of process common 
to Presbyterianism by which the opinion of all the congregations in the 
“denomination,” as represented by the Presbyteries, may be ascertained 
for constitutional and administrative effects. The process thus 
described is the Act Declaratory. It is the House of Peers, to which 
the General Assembly is the democratic chamber. It is the equivalent 
of Papal Infallibility when it finally resides in the General Assembly. 
It is to obtain this mandate of Infallibility from the Free Church Pres- 
byteries that the remit to them has been made of the proposed altera- 
tions in the Confession of Faith. Is it any longer the Confession of 
Faith of the Free Church? The answer is pretty much what was 
expected. Eager acquiescence in the changes suggested is the rule 
with majorities south of Perth; north of it there is more of the ever- 
lasting “No!” among the glens and lochs. And the latest news thence 
is that they are coming to business. 

They say at Oban and Dingwall that the Confession of Faith is 
the supreme term of contract of the Free Church with itself, as set 
forth in its Model Deed and Protest in 1843, and that if these altera- 
tions pass in the ensuing General Assembly that same Assembly will 
hear of it in the deafer of its two ears in the Court of Session. The 
disparity of action is due to the totally different conditions in which 
the clergy are placed. The blandishments and importunities of the 
electioneerer are comparatively unknown in the Highlands, where also 
theology is stereotyped in the mother (the Gaelic) tongue. The more 
luminous view of the Confession is, presumably, found where there are 
circulating libraries, and where the antics of the political agitator are 
in constant presence. Anyhow, there is in the North already cleavage 
enough, with stern minorities in the low country to help the Gaels with 
one try further after the manner of the still-remembered Cardross case. 
A bargain’s a bargain, say what is known as the “Highland Host,” 
and those of you who are not pleased with the Confession of Faith 
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must just go where it is no term of contract for the payment of your 
stipends or for your possession of the Free Church. The contingency 
will soon be here, and therefore needs no further comment except this 
statement in preparation for it. 

Assuming, however, the Declaratory Act to pass: What shall we have 
then? A Dissenting Presbyterian Church without any of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, or only so much of it as the declaring Presbyterial 
Infallibility says is right and proper? The Mind and Will of God, as 
formulated by the Westminster Divines, will thereafter be declared by 
the General Assembly by comparative analysis, by the critical reaction 
on each other of the Scriptures and the Westminster formula. Let it 
be noted that the usurpation in this of the Papal claim and authority 
to interpret revelation does not go the full length. It is only a 
buckram resemblance. The Papal interpreter is continuous in office ; 
no General Assembly is or can be, for it is re-elected yearly out of fresh 
materials, and may, therefore, as often as not, reflect the whims 
and fashions and clamours of the passing hour. The most genuine sym- 
pathy may be extended to the Free Church office-bearers, on whose con- 
sciences the austerities of Calvinism sit like lead; on the other hand, 
there are their solemn vows and obligations to maintain and defend the 
creed to which they have put their name, and in virtue of which they 
draw their living. They are thus at the mercy of brethren who are 
still in accord with the stipulated provisions and requirements of the 
Free Church Model Deed and Protest, of which is neither Disestablish- 
ment nor repudiation of Calvinism. Even were it otherwise, the 
wonder would remain of the Free Church of Scotland, late in life, setting 
up the claim to Papal Infallibility. The material at hand is too crude 
with which successfully to displace the law and the testimony of the 
fathers and brethren up toa year ago. Any General Assembly elected 
on a democratic basis is a thought too ridiculous for patient considera- 
tion. There is no church in Scotland free enough for so illogical a 
lapse, for so alien an enterprise. The one before us may have incum- 
bent and imperative necessities to draw bows at ventures with which to 
captivate the custom of the public without also having the misfortune 
to incur grave doubts of serious intention. Here may Calvinism in the 
Free Church be left as friendless where least expected, and as on the 
eve of a quittance from scenes it is impossible in the man of sixty to 
realize without it. In Scotland evidently the heather goes next, for 
indeed, until now, Calvinism in Scotland has had the aspect of indigen- 
ousness. Meantime, if it is going to be mortal in the Free Church, it is 
going, as suggested, to die hard. Pillars that may already be scheduled 
will fall with it. 

If this be a liberating movement in Scotland, it is not one in which 
the clergy of the Establishment can share. Their unrest and insub- 
ordination under the Calvinistic standards may be as real; but their 
Confession is ratified to them by Act of Parliament, and by that only 
can they be relieved. They are thus unable for anything resembling a 
Pontificate on the Mound in Edinburgh. They are willing to remain to 
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take their chance always of finding the Pope in Rome, leaving to their 
very Protestant contemporaries the ephemeral pastime of setting up a 
prelatical rival. Naturally enough, they admit, like the rest of us, that 
something was needed to take the place of the discarded referee; but 
they make a present to the Free Church of all such experiments. 
Moreover, they own that the step taken has been the occasion of no 
surprise. By having become an arrangement of Voluntaries, in having 
ceased to be the Church of the Disruption, there was no legal obligation 
on the leaders of the Free Church to maintain the Confession. The pact 
of 1843 having ceased to be binding, the opportunity had arisen for 
choosing new friends and alliances. Of these chosen friends are the 
United Presbyterians, with whom the love-making goes on. It is among 
the probabilities that the match will take place, and then we shall have 
in Scotland the complication the less that is in two against one instead 
of in three apart. The united bodies will then be at leisure for their 
blow against the Church of Scotland unfettered by occupation with 
heresy hunts, for now will have come the period when the Free Assembly 
and the U. P. Synod (invented, Mr. Disraeli once said, by three of the 
Pope’s best men), both in one, will be able to be all things to all men in 
a genial flow of sympathy without discipline. The drawback in the 
prospect, the chief influence in the ultimate reckoning, is the Laymen’s 
League, which, suspecting partisan aims in the combination, their 
corroding influences on the revenues, and their untranquillizing effects on 
the minds and hearts of pious natures, are actively in the field for har- 
monious and undestructive measures. This Laymen’s League is a 
notable countercheck among the clerical animations for upheaval 
whereby their own faction may be exalted. It may not be due to 
ardour for the Creed—which, in substance, though maybe not in form, 
is that also of the Anglican Communion—the Free Church is in a fer- 
ment to discard; on the other hand, any one can perceive in it signs of 
impatience with the clerical reiterations and reappearances that have 
become empty and tedious. At the foundation of its existence is the 
ardent wish for justice. Let the trial of the accused Church be on a 
direct appeal to the Scottish people. That will be only fair. 

The attending phenomena are in kind, and not less impressive. The 
laity, whether tired with ministers in the pulpit or out of it, are abstain- 
ing from their services, about which the lamentation is universal in the 
Presbyteries. The reverend gentleman who is called the “ poet-preacher 
of Edinburgh” has actually threatened to give over the habitual 
arrangement altogether, unless the pews of afternoons get better filled. 
This is as if the last place to find the Mass was the Vatican; but it is 
in response to the method of the laity of showing, in addition to the 
Laymen’s League, how altered their relations are to even Dissenting 
ministers of gifts and popularity. The prevailing lukewarmness is not 
discriminating ; and therefore the meritorious and irreproachable are 
suffering with the unworthy for professional transgressions of good 
taste, charity, consistency, and wise content. In the estimate of what 
is to follow is the assurance that the attacking force has no reserve. All 
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are deployed in the field with whom Disestablishment is an act of war 
to cloak notice of internal dissensions, whereas no one is in the position 
to sum up the number of those in the secret places who have still a 
lingering and lasting respect for the national standards. Moreover, the 
assailants have no means with which to enforce their paraded authority. 
The Robertson-Smith, and subsequently the Bruce and Dods, prosecutions 
were the last of their kind possible. In addition to that, operations by 
method of the thumbscrew went over in 1858, when the Reformed 
Presbyterians, or Covenanters, in Glasgow applied in vain the Major 
Excommunication to Mr. David M‘Cubbin for his having as a Town 
Councillor taken the oath of allegiance. The autocrats who did that 
are now lost to view, are merged in obscurity, in that same once loudly- 
protesting Free Church “ denomination ” which is presently repudiating 
Calvinism in exchange for what a vitriolic commentator has called a 
“Holy ambiguity,” and which, furthermore, in the madness of its 
partisanship, is rushing on its fate in its advance against the ancient 
Church of Scotland.. To sum up, the point is this. The National 
Review may as well make it clear to the world that the Westminster 
Confession is being maltreated where least expected, and that these 
same maltreaters are wilfully misreading the infinitely pathetic parable. 
It was the repentant prodigal son that returned to the heart-broken 
father, and not the erring father who ran and fell on the neck of the 
son; by which is meant that the Act of Queen Anne no longer bars the 
door of the old home, and that therefore the Free Church of Scotland 
should in like manner return to it in the frankness and candour of allies 
no longer estranged. 
Gentlemen, 


Iam, yours faithfully, 
Fife, N.B., April 16, 1892. W. H. 


Suspected Plagiarism. 


To tHe Epirors or “Tse Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Mr. Pollock’s note on a case of possible plagiarism has pro- 
voked me to much thought. It has come on me in the midst of a series 
of curious experiences that have revived others less recent and remind me 
that I have long since had cause to avoid accusing anyone of plagiarism 
without much consideration. I have, indeed, come to the conclusion 
that cases of conscious plagiarism are few, and I, at first, mentally put 
the heading ‘‘ Unconscious Plagiarism” to this note. I feel, however, 
that “Unconscious Plagiarism” is a contradiction. A man does not 
pick another’s pocket unconsciously ; but he may unwittingly appropriate 
another’s ideas, and yet not be guilty of plagiarism properly understood. 
To be a plagiarist one must systematically and knowingly set to work 
to appropriate the ideas of another. When a man plagiarizes he invari- 
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ably appropriates also the language of the defrauded one. The 
plagiarist is usually a lazy or incapable person, who takes another’s 
ideas because he has none of his own; and he finds it easier to take the 
words in which-he sees the ideas clothed than to dress them anew. 
When he begins to dress the stolen idea in his own words, those 
words are always inferior ; and he usually breaks down in the attempted 
disguise, is frequently more brief, and almost always identical in the 
closing phrases, or else he omits them altogether as if he had tired of 
writing, and had mentally complained that the man he stole from was 
tedious. I can imagine a burglar complaining of the poverty of a man’s 
larder when he had not left sufficient to sustain the marauders through 
the trials of the night. 

The genuine plagiarist is easily detected; but I am concerned about 
those unfortunate people who lay themselves open to suspicion by 
laboriously pursuing paths that have been trodden before, and I think 
the commonplace instances I propose to record should place beyond 
doubt the truth of the issue raised by Mr. Pollock, and show that it is 
almost certain there can have been no plagiarism in the curious and 
most interesting case he cites. I will state only instances in which I 
myself have been concerned, and I will state them exactly and as if I 
were in a witness-box giving strictly legal testimony of facts within my 
own knowledge. 

I have been during the past two years writing a work of imagination 
—an absurdly long time according to present methods; but I prefer 
taking a long time, and cannot satisfy myself unless I do take a long 
time. “The Head of the Family” dealt with in this book, born in 
1815, and of remote ancestry, is named “George Adolphus Leuchars 
Delfoy, owner of the estates of Hanswick and Luckross, which includes 
the manor of Feuliat.” This name and description was recorded by me 
in the Mediterranean somewhere off Smyrna in the early part of 1890, 
together with the entire Delfoy family connections. Six months after 
this I pass through a village which bears the name “ Foliat.” Will 
the residents there not say that I took the name “Feuliat” from 
*‘Foliat,” and jeer at me as an appropriator? But there is more. 
Only a few days ago, a good month after I had passed the major part 
of these comments through my mind, I looked up over a shop in 
Piccadilly, and I saw the name “ Leuchars.” It was quite a shock to 
me. I convicted myself on the spot of what I was then mentally 
describing as ‘‘ Unconscious Plagiarism” ; and yet I know when, why, 
and how I constructed the second name “Leuchars” for my friend, or 
rather acquaintance,—for he is a bad lot—“ Geoffrey Leuchars Delfoy.” 

I have no witnesses to support me in this beyond my note-book, 
which, of course, no one could be expected to trust implicitly, notwith- 
standing that the passages from some commonplace word are all recorded 
until I arrived at a name possessing the requisite Normandy flavour. 

The particulars of my next and more extraordinary case can he certi- 
fied to by half-a-dozen people and some documentary evidence; and as 
it is associated with a case now before the courts, it illustrates how the 
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imagination, working on true lines, may produce an incident that 
everyone would be justified in supposing had originated—not with the 
imagination of the writer, but—in public records. During the foggy 
weather that prevailed in November and December, 1891, I recorded 
how this Geoffrey Leuchars Delfoy in the year 1875 arranged with 
certain persons the terms on which the Great Coradell Copper Company 
was to be floated on the public wave of speculative enthusiasm. The 
next day three of these friends of Delfoy meet in the city and enact the 
first step in the formation of the Company. One of them was Mr. X., 
an active and not too scrupulous promoter. He moves among the 
aristocracy of Hackney, and is voluble about that “ good thing” which, 
as he said, “me and the Marquiss ’as a’and in.” Difficulties ensue on 
the discovery that the public has paid four prices for this “good 
thing.” Now, fifteen months after these incidents had been recorded 
in precise detail, I was astounded by discovering that a Mr. X. was 
arraigned at Bow Street, and is now to appear at the Old Bailey for 
being mixed up with a transaction identical in result to that of the 
Great Coradell, with only one exception. The accusation against X. is: 
that in acquiring subscriptions from the public he committed a breach 
of the law. My Mr. X. did nothing contrary to the law. None of the 
rapacious promoters and directors, whose operations I have recorded, 
went a hair’s breadth outside the Companies Acts; and Geoffrey 
Delfoy, the chief offender, was able, after pocketing a quarter of a. 
million, to pose as an injured shareholder, by a process that not all the 
ingenuity of Mr. George Lewis, supplemented by the acumen of Mr. Gill 
could find a flaw in. His was “The Veiled Hand” which worked the 
entire enterprise. With this exception, the cases are similar, and critics 
would have been quite justified in supposing that what purported to be 
a work of the imagination was a mere adaptation of a now notorious 
case. In all probability, when the book is published some will so 
determine, though it may be here stated that the MS. was copied by a 
type-writer twelve months before the Bow Street case, and lies before 
me with the original name altered to Gowcher, from the French 
gaucherie, and if a Gowcher is brought up at Bow Street next week on 
a charge of frand I cannot help it. 

It may be incidentally remarked that I had endowed “the Marquiss ” 
with a title that, although little known, had been already consecrated in 
Burke ; and this appropriation, having been discovered by a friend who 
saw the type-written copy, was amended by me, in his presence, on the 
same page that the rascal Gowcher now figures on. This is good 
evidence as regards time, because evidence with a circumstance can 
always be trusted, especially when it establishes the tendency of the 
mind of the culprit to a uniformly guilty cause, which I fear is my case 
in relation to the vagaries of imagination. 

Passing from this case of literary turpitude, I have in my mind a 
more flagrant one — identical almost with that which Mr. Pollock 
names. In a former book I recorded in about half-a-dozen lines the 
psychological condition of a given man. Twelve months after the 
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publication I was reviving my recollection of a book I had not read 
since I was fourteen years of age, when I came across the same reflec- 
tion by an author of distinction, made in reference to a boy placed in 
similar circumstances to those in which my man was placed. There is 
absolutely no difference between the two passages except the age of the 
person and the language used. Although a hundred critics have re- 
viewed my book, not one of them has accused me of plagiarism! I 
cannot accuse myself ; but what a chance they have lost! I shall never 
forget the shock the discovery gave me; and yet, on calmly reviewing 
the facts, with the knowledge that, at fourteen, I can scarcely claim to 
have even apprehended the reflection, and probably skipped it (for 
it is rather spun out), it is obvious to me that the ratiocination was in 
both instances an ordinary development of a somewhat commonplace 
sentiment. 

But I recall some delicious experiences, as an editor, of barefaced 
plagiarism of the unconscious sort—barefaced because they were 
unconscious, and plagiaristic only because they were instances of 
appropriation of ideas. A man brim-full of a subject called on me, and 
wanted to write on it. Now, a man with an idea is a godsend to an 
editor. Usually men want subjects given to them, together with the 
ideas and the mode of treatment; and after that they claim to have 
written the article, and want to be paid for it. Curiously enough, they 
get paid. This man who came to me recited his opinions, and he 
amused me. When he had talked for about ten minutes, describing his 
opinions, I asked him to read four articles I showed him that had 
appeared during the preceding week in the journal to which he proposed 
to contribute; and while he was reading I would see a visitor in the 
next room. I went outside and laughed at my leisure, and when I 
returned, asked him whether he had not been forestalled. He said he 
had; and there’s not the slightest doubt but that he had read the 
articles, had assimilated them, and had come to the conclusion that the 
ideas he had thus acquired by germination had become his own, and he 
nursed them as originals. 

I have no proof of this case beyond the fact of the man’s act in my 
presence ; but I have proof of another similar case. A friend of mine, 
now dead, whom I used to use as a sort of auditorium—one to whom I 
would detail my half-formed schemes of action—received from me, in 
conversation, my views of what should be done in a certain case when 
opportunity offered. He agreed with me, and I pigeon-holed the 
scheme in my mind as one to be carried out when the time arrived. 
About a fortnight afterwards this friend came to me, started the subject, 
and quite deferentially submitted to me my own scheme as his original 
conception. I was so astonished that I am afraid I treated him some- 
what brusquely. A week after this interview he again urged his 
proposition, and upbraided me for not being impressed with its value. 

All these incidents go to confirm a common experience among those 
who keep a strict watch upon their minds. During a ten years’ 
attendance in the Gallery of the House of Commons, from 1863 to 
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1873, I was much struck with what I then conceived to be the effrontery 
with which members appropriated ideas already expressed by abler men, 
and by the more thoughtful leading articles of the day upon important 
questions under debate. In those times Members thought more of 
rhetoric than obstrustion, and sought a reputation as men capable of 
reasoning. They accordingly prepared speeches, and some of them, in 
default of original ideas appropriated (I now believe, quite unconsciously) 
the arguments that had been developed in the earlier period of the debate. 
They even appropriated the embellishments of oratory ; and I remember 
one or two quotations—some from the Latin grammar—that were 
served up time and again throughout the Session as highly novel and 
interesting ornaments of debate. I have this experience confirmed by 
one of the most capable speakers in the House during that and the 
present time, who, in the course of a conversation on this note of 
Mr. Pollock’s, assured me that he had on one occasion made up his 
mind to speak iu the House, and had actually settled his treatment of 
the subject, when the ghastly truth dawned upon him that the idea 
which had formed the base of his intended speech had been unconsci- 
ously assimilated by him from a source accessible to all. He was thus 
within an hour or two of committing an act of glaring appropriation, 
and yet could not, strictly speaking, have been accused of plagiarism. 

With this experience, and with evidence of my own criminality before 
me, I cannot bring myself to think that Mr. Pollock’s suggestion has any 
ground for serious consideration. His discovery is interesting. I shall 
treasure it as an example of original doubling, and bring it up in my 
own defence when I am caught, as I firmly believe I shall be some day. 
T am afraid we are all very commonplace, humdrum reproductions—the 
one of the other—and that, with all our efforts, we differ only in our 
proficiency in “the art of putting things.” 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Garrick Club, W.C., FREDERICK Wicks. 
April, 13, 1892. 


Phantasms. 


To THE EpitTors or Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


In the last number of The National Review appeared an article — 


by Mr. Frank Podmore, one of the Secretaries of the Society for Psychical 
Research, entitled “ In Defence of Phantasms.” The aim of this article 
is evidently to join issue with my views on this subject, as expressed in 
my book The Supernatural?, in the writing of which I was very greatly 
helped by my friend Mr. J. N. Maskelyne. I trust you will allow me to 
answer Mr. Podmore. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his First Principles, tells us that any theory 
tacitly asserts two things: firstly, that there is something to be explained 
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secondly, that such and such is the explanation ; and, therefore, howso- 
ever widely different speculators may disagree in the solution they give 
of the same problem, yet by implication they agree that there is a 
problem to be solved. 

The Psychical Research Society have advanced one theory of the 
solution of phantasms of the dead and living; I have stated mine ; 
and with all due deference to the learned gentlemen and ladies who 
practically constitute the scientific and literary body of this Society, I 
venture to assert that my solution is a more reasonable one, and one more 
readily proved by absolute evidential facts. Iam glad to find that Mr. 
Podmore agrees with me as to the non-objectivity of apparitions whether 
of the living or of the dead—with the exception, of course, of those 
caused by trickery, mistaken identity, or illusion (by which word I mean 
a false perception of some real object). I know that Mr. Podmore has 
stated this much in the articles he has written in the Society’s publications. 
Still, he will forgive me for reminding him of the fact that apparently 
his Society is very much hand-and-glove with Mr. Stead, who certainly (if 
one is to realize that he believes all he writes) is, to say the least, rather 
inclined to the probability of apparitions, astral forms, &c., being 
capable of being photographed. 

Let me first deal with phantasms of the dead, popularly called ghosts. 

That the Psychieal Research Society started in quest of “ real ghosts ” 
was, I think, the generally accepted idea. Their want of success has made 
them arrive at the very common-sense and logical conclusion (according 
to Mr. Podmore’s article), that as “objective beings” ghosts do not 
exist. So far, so well. We agree that phantasms, whether of the 
dead or of the living, are only the result of an imagination ; that they 
are simply re-presentations, re-vivifications, of persons we have seen, heard 
of, or read of ; and that this hallucination (to use the proper word) may be 
brought about by a variety of circumstances acting on our imaginations. 

As to the cause of these apparitional appearances: I maintain that 
we must look (1) to an active, and at the same time unhealthy, imagina- 
tion with (of course) some necessary association of ideas, to recall from 
memory the hallucinatory image ; (2) to some form of emotion acting 
upon the imagination; and (3) to the fact that in many cases the 
hallucination has started in a dream, and the phantasm has been the 
outcome of what we recognize and call “a persistent dream image.” 
The hallucinations of dreams and persistent dream images are, I feel 
sure, by far the most common origin of “ghost stories” and “tales of 
doubles.” For a sound and healthy mind to have a definite hallucina- 
tion while quite awake and in the light is a very rare occurrence. There 
are cases on record of persons with a peculiarly active imagination and 
a wonderful power of concentration who have experienced these strange 
mental phenomena, and by practice have acquired a marvellous’ power 
of bringing back from memory images of those they have known so vividly, 
so definitely, that they have appeared before their eyes as the most real 
objects. It is, however, a rare power, and one not to be envied itisa 
mental habit not to be indulged with impunity. 
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Now, Mr. Podmore, though evidently a firm believer in telepathic 
communication between the minds of living persons, does not go quite 
so far as his colleague, Mr. Myers, with regard to the probable causa- 
tion of the hallucinatory ghost. Mr. Myers has a theory (which he 
supports with great intelligence) that, I fancy, will not appeal to many 
thinkers of the present day. He declares that we ought to believe in 
the possibility and probability of a communication, apart from the opera- 
tion of the recognized organs of sense, between minds incarnate and 
minds discarnate—that is to say, minds lacking altogether the recognized 
organs of sense. Upon this probability he bases his theory of telepathic 
communication between that portion of the dead person which survives 
death and a living mind, causing in that living mind a hallucination of 
the image of the dead person, and producing the ghost form, the sub- 
jective phantasm of the dead. Now, I will not for one moment 
gainsay that this is a clever (and to some minds a very taking) theory ; 
but I cannot admit that it is one to be readily assented to, and I firmly 
believe that if Mr. Myers resided in a lunatic asylum for a few months, 
and came into daily contact with the subjects of hallucinations of various 
kinds, he would quickly throw this fantastic theory to the four winds. 

I now come to the real debatable point at issue between Mr. Pod- 
more and myself namely: the causation of “ phantasms of the living.” 
Indeed, in these we have—not only “doubles” of living persons, but 
—those apparitional forms of dying persons which are said to present 
themselves to friends and relatives at a distance at or about the time of 
the death. We agree, as [have before remarked, that these phantasms 
of the living, like those of the dead, are purely subjective sensations : 
that they originate absolutely in the brain of the percipient: that 
they are simply re-presentations of something we have seen, heard of, or 
read of. We are constantly hearing of these subjective apparitions 
appearing at a time corresponding with the death of, or catastrophe to, 
the real body, of which the phantasm is the counterpart. Mr. Podmore 
declares his belief in the “telepathic” causation of these phantom 
forms. He says there is distinct evidence of a power of thought-trans- 
ference from one mind to another mind (distance being no drawback), 
and that, consequently, this passage of thought from one thinking brain 
to another is made without the intervention of any of the recognized 
organs of sense. The telepathic impact falls (as he asserts) upon the 
sub-conscious region of the mind. It emerges into consciousness by 
whatsoever channel happens in each case to be the easiest. It may be 
felt emotionally as a diffused gladness or gloom, or fall on the motor 
centres as an impulse to some special act; or it may be interpreted by the 
sensory centres as a visible figure, or as a sound, a touch, a taste,a smell; 
or, finally, it may be conceived as a phrase or an idea. Mr. Podmore 
maintains that such a theory can alone explain the wonderful stories his 
Society have collected of apparitions or feelings experienced by persons 
at the exact time of death, illness, danger, or trouble, happening to the 


one from whose mind (he declares) the telepathic communication had 
its starting-point. 
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Now, if these apparitions or feelings do not exactly coincide with the 
actual time of death, or trouble, or catastrophe, the theory of thought- 
transference as the causation must surely lose its principal—if not its only 
—support. Have we, then, satisfactory evidence as yet upon this point ? 
I think not. Let me ask Mr. Podmore how many of the seven hundred and 
odd cases which the Society have published would stand the test of the 
persons concerned being examined and cross-examined in a court of law 
as to the truth of their statements? Have the Society in their keeping 
any documentary evidence which would satisfy any ordinary common- 
sense jury? Have they in their possession any letters which can be 
proved to have been written and sent through the post from and to the 
percipient, thus crossing each other? Or (to put it in the words of Mr. 
Taylor Innes in his article in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1891) : 
“How many are there of these 700 cases of psychical research—how 
many even of the 350 ‘first-class’ narratives of our letter-writing age— 
in which the indefatigable editors have seen or ascertained a letter or 
document issued at the time by the narrator so as to prove his story to 
be true?” ‘The answer,” as Mr. Innes says, “must be, ‘ Not one.’ ” 

Experimentally the Society have not yet managed to obtain thought- 
transference otherwise than between persons in close proximity; and I 
personally have very serious doubts as to the absolute genuineness of 
even these experiments—if it is declared that they prove the existence 
of thought transference without the aid of the recognized organs of 
sense. Why should all the months of Code learning be necessary before 
so-called “ thought readers” dare come before the public ? 

Mr. Maskelyne has kindly lent me two books (printed for private circu- 
lation) which show the wonderful manner in which the agent, by code 
signals, can inform the blind-folded “thought reader” of the actiial des- 
cription of articles he touches; can tell him, in one short sentence, a 
number on a watch or on a bank-note ; can convey to him the accurate 
title of a book handed to him, or the number and date on a railway- 
ticket. Surely all this intricate and difficult signalling would soon be 
found unnecessary if thought transference, without the aid of the 
recognized organs of sense, were a mental power which by habit could 
be brought to a pitch of perfection. 

The mass of the stories called “ well-attested accounts of telepathic 
visions at the moment of death” fall to pieces almost directly they are 
subjected to the test of rigid cross-examination. The Society, I believe, 
were only able to call “ first class” some 350 out of over 10,000 sent to 
them. 

I wish this worthy Society would start on the opposite tack, and invite 
reports from all those who, whether awake or asleep, have seen vivid 
images, whether capsed by hallucination or by illusion, with no resulting 
coincidence of death, illness or misfortune, having happened to the 
real persons whose phantom form has been seen. I venture to say that 
if they did this, they would soon find that the statement in my book to 
which Mr. Podmore takes so much exception would be amply proved. 

My firm opinion is that even the fairly well attested cases prove 
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nothing with regard to this telepathic theory,and can be easily and readily 
explained by simple coincidental association of ideas causing a hallucina- 
tion or illusion (whether while awake or asleep) which in one case out of 
many many thousands may to a certain extent be cotemporaneous with 
some event happening to the person whose apparitional form is seen, 
heard or felt. That the majority of these visions occur at night, and 
therefore at a time when (we may fairly argue) the starting point, at 
least, may have been a dream is, I think, not for a moment to be doubted. 
Upon this point Mr. S. Laing, in his clever book Modern Science and 
Modern Thought, speaks very clearly. ‘ When we consider the enormous 
number of dreams, and probably considerable number of visions, which 
occur, instead of being surprised at occasional coincidences, the wonder 
rather is that they are not more frequent. If only one per cent. of the 
thirty million inhabitants of the British Isles dream every night, that 
would give 109,500,000 dreams per annum, a large proportion of which 
are made up of vivid impressions of actual persons and events. It is 
impossible that some of the combination of those impressions should 
not form pictures which are subsequently realized, and we may be sure 
that the successes only will be noted and the failures forgotten. It is 
strange, therefore, that the researches of the Psychical Research Scciety 
should not have brought to light more instances of death warnings and 
other remarkable coincidences.” ; 

IT admit that there must be much that we can at present only class 
under the heading of the “ Unknown,” and Ido not for one moment 
wish to be accused of irrational scepticism. Such scepticism, as a critic 
of my book says in The Saturday Review, is just as debasing, just as piti- 
able, as irrational faith. All I can say is that when we are able to 
explain what some call mysterious phenomena, by deductions from 
natural laws and practical experiences, I do not see the necessity of 
indulging in far-fetched and fanciful theories; and I trust the majority 
of your readers will so far at least agree with me. 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Lionet A. WeEATHERLY, M.D. 
Bailbrook House, Bath, 


April 9, 1892. 


Outside the Chamber of Mirrors. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

At dinner the other evening a letter, properly sealed and duly 
addressed, dropped, apparently through the roof, on my fruit plate. 
On opening the envelope I found a brief note intimating that a verbatim 
report of a certain conversation far from the madding crowd, which had 
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been overheard by my correspondent, a Mahatma, was enclosed, and 
requesting me to have it published, if possible, in the National Review. 
It struck me that my friend might have addressed the paper to you 
directly ; but She is one Who Must be Obeyed—so here it is.— 

“Do you remember having read,” said the well-known Politician, as 
he cast himself down in a chair, “of a torture which consisted of a 
Chamber of Mirrors? The moment that the unhappy victim stepped 
upon the glassy floor and the glassy door closed behind him, he found 
himself alone with countless strange presentments of himself. Above, 
below, on every side, were figures responding to his every gesture— 
some familiar as the countenance which he shaved every morning; 
others almost strange to him, but recognizable ; others, again, utterly 
unknown, at which he almost shuddered, because he knew that they 
were still himself. When a man crosses the threshold of prominent 
public life, he enters this chamber. Let him lift his arms or move his 
head, and his action is mimicked in a hundred ways that he never 
dreamed of. Thus, he must study his every movement beforehand with 
the fear of a myriad reflections before his eyes. No wonder if, in this 
Chamber of Glass, men of delicate organization go mad; others who are 
of sterner stuff become practically automatic.” 

“But,” said the Eminent Theologian, who had made himself com- 
fortable in an opposite chair, “there is an obvious alternative. Why 
not walk out?” 

The Politician paused. ‘“ You forget that my figure was that of a 
prison,” he said at last. “Tron and steel are not the only materials for 
making cage bars. Convention, ambition, the opinions of one’s friends 
—even Love itself, fetterless Spirit as it is—but which always imposes 
fetters—:1 these conspire to keep a man where he is. Apply the 
lesson, my friend. The child of mary prayers, the object upon whom 
the savings of years (no impertinence frum me, you know) were lavished, 
you went to Oxford. You did well there. Ambition urged you on; 
Love, at home, was simply riotous with delight. A career was at your 
feet—a career of service to man, and at the same time profitable and 
agreeable to the common sense of the community. What if suddenly 
this vista of happiness and of service ended ina swamp? How would 
your sensible advice—‘ Well, why not walk out ?’—sound then ? ” 

« All men are in cages,” said the Theologian, musingly ; “or, to make 
your figure consistent, all men are travelling along a road with bars on 
either side. Personally I am grateful to Providence that my path is so 
guarded, and I am more grateful still that your swamps are not 
inevitable.” 

A silence fell between the two men. They had been boys together, 
and had not met for many eventful years. Then the Eminent Politician 
rose, replenished his glass, and performed the same office, unreproved, 
for his companion. 

“ How strange it seems,” he said at last, “that you and I should meet 
here—here on the summit of the Righi—by accident! ‘Nearer to 
heaven, by this fair height of hill’—as somebody has said. But what 
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a delightful accident! I feel like a prisoner released from the Chamber 
of Mirrors.” 

The distinguished Theologian took a sip from his glass, and re-lighted 
an unecclesiastical pipe. ‘“ Have you ever been to a fancy-dress 
ball?” the Politician went on, inconsequently. “It is rather a curious 
experience. On one such occasion I posed as a court jester; and I 
give you my word that the follies of kings and courts struck me, for 
the first time, with the force of a real conviction—one’s individuality 
seems somehow to be bound up with one’s clothes.” 

The Theologian smoked without sign of disapproval, and his friend 
continued : 

“ How say you to an intellectual fancy-dress ball to-night? You 
are far from your see, and I from my constituency. We have escaped 
for a brief space from the Chamber of Mirrors. Let us put our minds 
in motley. To-morrow you shall arise again a grave and reverend 
bishop, and I—an accomplished vote-catcher. But stay—I’m begin- 
ning too soon.” 

“T catch your humour, of course,” said the Theologian, dubiously ; 
“and I have sometimes felt that certain vague truths can only be 
touched upon by talking nonsense. That is to say, some truths (if 
truths they be) are not to be defined with sufficient clearness to supply 
any basis for conduct—and so—so——.” 

“So can only be dealt with by Fools who don’t care a button for bases 
of conduct. And so I prithee,” exclaimed the Politician, “Good Master 
Bishop, be a Fool with me to-night, seeing that no ‘bases of conduct’ 
are required of thee—on this occasion only.” 

“Tt is certainly not very probable that the Press Association will have 
reporters on the Righi,” his Lordship answered ; “and I too feel relief 
at my escape from the Chamber of Mirrors. I feel like a boy out of 
school.” 

“Therefore shall thy mad pranks be excused thee, by reason of thy 
new youth. How say you again, my worthy Jester ?’—for, indeed, I 
welcome thee heartily as a brother, now that thy cap and bells are no 
longer hidden by a mitre. Against which of man’s many wind-mills 
wilt thou tilt?” 

“The most egregious of them all—Politics, to begin with,” said the 
Theologian. : 

“Place, then, thy spear at rest, good knight! I myself will climb 
upon the sails, and defend my castle with my life.” 

“Tt is,” said the Theologian, “the ancient function of the Fool to 
induce Wisdom to feed him in order that he may laugh at its follies. 
Thus it comes about that the Fool is wise, and that Wisdom is in- 
tolerably foolish ; which leads us to the fine paradox (wise men being 
the rule, and the poor wearer of cap and bells the exception) that ‘as a 
rule man’s a fool.’ ” 

“* Rem acu tetigisti,” said the Politician. “But are you not, in 
absence of mind, reassuming your ecclesiastical vesture ? ” 

“*As arule, man’s a fool,” repeated the Theologian. “And perhaps 
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never did man demonstrate this chronic peculiarity more completely 
than when he hit upon the word majority, and imagined that within its 
wide circumference must lie the power to make laws for himself. For 
precisely as King Log gave place to King Stork, so are Kings Despotism 
and Oligarchy dethroned for that most unconscionable tyrant, King 
Majority.” 

“The King is dead; long live the King! Kings must live. The 
necessity is obvious. It sticks up through the frame of things, what- 
ever the French cynic may say. So long live King Majority—until a 
wiser and more merciful monarch is forthcoming.” 

“ That, as has been truly said of the man marrying because he fell in 
love, is an excuse, not a reason. At present, I am concerned only with 
the proof of an axiom—namely, that man the Politician is a conspicuous 
fool—even among men.” 

“Thou art dull, my worthy Jester,” said the Politician. “Thy 
timorous spirit hath not yet ventured beyond the bounds of Common 
Sense. One might utter these platitudes within the very precincts 
of the accursed Chamber without rebuke. Essay a bolder flight!” 

“Listen, then. Out in the fields and on the great hills the Fool 
(of Cap-and-Bell variety) lives and toils. The sun warms him, and the 
cold winds chill him to the bone. Being a human Fool, he loves the 
warm sunshine, and he hates the bitter blast. Being an imaginative 
Fool, he fancies that the soft sunshine descends from a land of peace, 
and that the gales which blight him come from a land of strife and of 
warring souls. Then, dimly he applies his philosophy to the House of 
Commons. Perhapsthe Jester is right. When Peace and Brotherhood 
reign there, their rays may descend and warm the poor Fool below.” 

“That is better,” said the Politician—‘“more like the genuine fool of 
every-day experience—the gentleman who writes to The Times and asks 
us to abolish war in the same breath and in the same spirit as he appeals 
to Mr. Chaplin to relax the muzzling order. We know that Fool—he 
is a bye-product of a popular Press.” 

** Remember that he is human, and that he lives in the fields, and on 
the hill-sides, and on the sea. And the eternal problem which cries to 
him for solution—-as he watches the floods beats down his crops, and 
the fierce winter kill his sheep, and the relentless waves cover for ever 
his ships and the faces which he loves - is this: Why should not my 
brother love me, instead of joining hands with these strange awful 
forces to hurt me? Hence many badly expressed letters to the Editor.” 

The Politician re-lit his pipe. “If the Fool will get himself returned 
to Parliament for the hill-sides and the sea, and will formulate a bill— 
a well-considered bill, with all the details carefully set forth,—entitled 
‘An Act for the Establishment of Peace on Earth and Good-will 
Amongst Men,’ he will find me one of his most enthusiastic supporters. 
In the present state of public opinion, however, I fear such a measure 
can be seriously discussed only in the House of Fools.” 

“ But that is the curious part of it,” said the Theologian. ‘ Public 
opinion is already in favour of such a measure. Indeed, the unanimity 
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on this point is unexampled in the history of any great public question. 
Already the opposing principles of War and Hate are without one single 
sympathizer or supporter either in the Political Chambers or in the 
Press.” 

“Indeed?” said the Politician, looking up. “For some of us that 
discovery will have the charm of novelty.” 

“Really, I think not. A moment’s reflection must convince every 
man of its truth. I submit that Evil (to put the case broadly), as an 
active principle, is without a solitary supporter. Its demerits are set 
forth on every hand; yet no man rises to point out any of its advan- 
tages. In this place, in this unusually clear atmosphere, I have no 
desire to speak in the spirit of a narrow partisan; and I therefore 
admit frankly that Evil does have marked advantages. My point is that 
these advantages are so obviously swamped by the objections that no 
man has the temerity even to express them.” 

“Men avail themselves practically of them, occasionally, I’m told,” 
said the Politician. 

“ Possibly. You referred a moment ago to Mr. Chaplin. A law- 
maker was fined the other day for having allowed his dog to wander 
unmuzzled; but his belief in the wisdom of Mr. Chaplin’s scheme for 
dealing with rabies was none the less sincere.” 

The Politician smoked in silence. 

“The matter is very clear if one looks at it fairly,” the other went on. 
“ No soldier fights because of a reasoned conviction that to kill men and 
to burn houses are intrinsically good things; the thief steals simply to 
get money, never as a matter of principle; a gang of the least moral 
East London roughs would probably tear up the gallery benches if their 
favoured dramatist failed to allot suitable retribution to his villain.” 

The Politician removed his pipe from his lips. “The right hon. 
gentleman, the representative for The Angels, who has just sat down, 
has raised several points of interest. But I would submit that those 
points are of interest rather to the curious bystander than to the active 
law-maker. He has told us, with a wealth of verbiage which the novelty 
of his subject would not appear to demand, that Humanity is prac- 
tically bad whilst being at the same time theoretically good. But he 
has not told us—and I submit that he ought to have told us—the exact 
nature of the proposition by which he intends to square human practice 
with human theory. In the absence of a definite statement of this kind, 
I submit that the right hon. gentleman is deliberately wasting the time 
of the House of Fools.” 

The Theologian smiled. ‘“ But that is the peculiar feature and charm 
of the House of Fools. Unlike that of the more mundane Houses of 
Parliament, its time cannot possibly be wasted. The chief corner-stone 
of our Constitution (as laid down by an eminent authority) is that no 
bases of conduct shall at any time be required to underlie any measure. 
It was seen that in any chamber not safeguarded thus the most beau- 
tiful inspirations of genius would be liable to be destroyed at any 
moment by the contemptible plea that they were not of the slightest 
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practical utility. But (to proceed) the principle of Good being uni- 
versally admitted, and the principle of Evil being—not only unanimously 
condemned, but—in some of its more malignant forms (civilized warfare, 
for example) having become practically obsolete 

“ What ? ” exclaimed the Politician, looking up. 

“Surely you don’t take exception to such a commonplace as that! 
At the end of the nineteenth century you would hardly contend that 
merely to stick some sharp-pointed instrument into a man is a reason- 
able way of arriving at a true solution of any intricate international 
problem which may chance to be under discussion ? ” 

“Tt is often the only way,” said the Politician. ‘ But the question is 
not the reason of war. You said that civilized warfare had already 
become practically obsolete. That is rather a sweeping statement even 
for the House of Fools.” 

“Pardon me if I used the word civilized in such a connection. 
Savagery is indeed the badge and trade-mark of the warring tribe. 
I simply intended to say that we had already arrived at that stage of 
thought when a long-obvious absurdity like war becomes, in the nature 
of things, obsolete.” 

“ May I interpose with a little botanical suggestion ? Trees—flowers— 
weeds—a!'l spring from roots. The fact that the tree, the flower, the 
weed, happens, at a given moment, not to be in full bloom does not prove 
that the source from which it sprang is extirpated. Beneath the happiest 
family in England to-day are the roots of passion and of hate. But, 
should these suddenly shoot up and bloom, the noxious flowers can at 
once be transferred to divers public conservatories, of which the stately 
piles opposite the Griffin are well-known architectural examples. 
And then careful gardeners in wigs and gowns will tend them till they 
die—well, we are not in the Chamber of Mirrors, and so metaphors can 
be treated with the contempt they generally deserve—till they die for 
lack of funds. But national hatreds have no beautiful buildings in the 
Strand or elsewhere to receive them. They have only a broad plain for 
their court and a sword for their judge.” 

“That used to be the case, no doubt. But you really are sadly 
behind the times. What is the latest of your catch-words—‘fin-de-siécle’ ? 
Well, whatever that may be worth, you have not yet grasped its spirit. 
The sword is extinct—extinct as the great auk or the five points of the late 
Mr. Calvin. The day when Greek met Greek, and foot to foot and point to 
point strove to the end, knowing that indomitable courage must gain him 
one at least of two glorious things—a hero’s wreath or a hero’s grave— 
has gone by. The warrior, for good or evil (I venture to think it.is for 
good), has lost this classical spirit—has grown up to date, in short—and 
now conducts his warfare on strictly commercial principles—the largest 
return for the smallest possible outlay. Thus, war is becoming, or has 
already become, a matter of concern only to electricians, and mechanics, 
and superior tradesmen of that kind. Seeing that Edison can bring 
his brother’s living voice from Paris to London, it is plainly a mere 
matter of experiment to be able to strike him dead at a like distance, if 
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he really, on mature consideration, thinks it necessary, for the establish- 
ment of any given truth, to do so.” 

“ As a loose expression of the possible influence of Science upon war- 
fare, this exaggeration may be passed,” said the Politician. ‘“ Besides, 
the rules of the House protect you. Go on.” 

“ War being thus reduced to a mere matter of machinery, and glory 
having been subdued to the simple gratification of the successful 
inventor, the heroic soul ceases to interest himself in either, and takes 
his immortal quality elsewhere—for example, to the Island of Lepers, 
as Damien did. And we may surely trust the commercial spirit of the 
age to find better employment for its labour and capital than the mere 
manufacture of useless iron plates, on the one hand, and the equally 
useless guns to knock holes in them, on the other.” 

“Let us go back a little,” said the Politician. “Let us revisit the 
wandering Fool on the hill-side. When we left him he was admiring 
the sunshine and denounciug the storm. In his foolish illogical way, 
he appeared to be looking up to Parliament as the source of certain 
things to which these might be compared. I believe his words were 
that when Peace and Brotherhood reign there their rays might descend 
to him. Why not look higher still—to the Church, for example ?” 

The Theologian was silent. 

“ Listen,” the Politician went on. “ My cap and bells, like thine own, 
sometimes cover strange thoughts. A Nonconformist divine—observe, 
Knave, the absurdity of the latter term in such a connection—passes 
away; dies, to be exact—goes, at any rate—no matter for the order of 
his going—to the place where—I quote from memory, and memory, as 
well thou knowest (especially if you read my old election addresses), is 
a treacherous jade—where ‘the veilel figure sits who holds the key 
of all the creeds.’ If, on the neutral territory of the stars, he discusses 
mundane affairs with a certain late dignitary of St. Paul’s, will it not 
occur to both that the Fool below missed some rays of Peace and 
Good-will which might easily have been shed upon him? ” 

The Theologian rose. ‘Let the Fool take heart,” he said. “There 
is, truly, another Sun than that which rises and sets every day upon his 
little fields. The dark forms of Night are still around us, and the 
clear Light comes slowly. But even as we speak the strange shapes 
grow dimmer, and the clashings of arms and of creeds fall fainter on 
the ear. And now, if we are to see the sun rise to-morrow, we had 
better turn in.” 

It is clear that this conversation was intended to be strictly sub rosa. 
As for my humble part in the matter, I can only refer to the irresistible 
nature of the mandate. At the same time I venture to point out to 
those concerned, that the area of the Chamber of Mirrors would appear 
to be indefinitely extended in these latter days. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Headingley, Leeds, H. Kyieut HorsFievp. 
March 7, 1892. 
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How. Poison was Detected a Hundred Years ago. 


To tHE Epirors or “THe Nationa, Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

I have recently read the report of the trial of Mrs. Mary Reed 
for petit treason in poisoning her husband, William Reed, Gentleman of 
Berkeley, in the county of Gloucester, at the Assizes holden at 
Gloucester on Monday, March 28, 1796, hefore Sir Soulden Lawrence, 
Knight. The trial lasted sixteen hours, and tke condensed report con- 
sists of fifteen pages of a large pamphlet with double columns. 

It was conjectured that arsenic, or some other poison, was administered 
to the deceased in beef soup. I do not intend to trouble you with all 
the details of this remarkable trial; but I will furnish a few extracts 
from the evidence of the three medical witnesses, to show their notions 
of arsenic and the plan which was adopted to prove that William Reed 
was killed by the administration of arsenic or of some other poison. 

Henry Jenner, Surgeon of Berkeley, was examined by Mr. Milles. In 
the course of his evidence he said that he had 


‘“‘examined the stomach. The upper part was natural; but the lower highly 
inflamed—the inflammation had spread to the intestine next to the lower part of 
the stomach, but beyond not violently, if at all;—he examined particularly ;—he 
thought the inflammation proceeded from something taken into the stomach, and 
not to any general illness ;—he thought arsenic might have produced it.” 


The contents of the stomach were not submitted to chemical analysis. 
The method of proving the existence of poison in the contents was as 
remarkable as it was cruel and disgusting. The witness, Henry Jenner, 
the Berkeley surgeon, said that he had : 


“‘found a dark liquor, of the colour of a glass bottle, in Mr. Reed’s stomach. He 
gave about three tablespoonsful of it to Mr. Giles’ dog at the ‘Red Lion,’ Newport. 
Some was spilt from the resistance of the dog. The dog was sick, and vomited in 
half an hour. The mere nausea of the stomach would not have produced the 
sickness in that time. He repeated the dose (four tablespoonsful), which remained 
on the dog’s stomach. He described the poor dog’s symptoms and his agonising 
death. He believed the contents of Reed’s stomach were the cause of the dog’s 
agony and death.” 


It appears that Mr. Knight’s dog also was affected from the disgusting 
contents of the same stomach. Mr. Jenner examined the stomachs of 
both of the dead dogs. The appearances were similar, and there was 
the same inflammation in the lower part of the stomach. It was 
evident that Mr. Jenner and his colleagues—Charles Brandon Trye, 
surgeon, and Edward Jenner, M.D.—had no thought of chemical 
analysis. Mr. Henry Jenner stated that he had been with the celebrated 
Dr. Hunter. He had made experiments with dogs. He acknowledged 
that he had only poisoned one with arsenic, and said that the inflam- 
mation in the stomach was more widely spread. Mr. Jenner’s mode of 
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reasoning was peculiar. He was convinced that Mr. Reed had been 
poisoned, either by accident or by design; and, to prove it, he 
administered some of the contents of the dead man’s stomach to a dog, 
or to dogs, to see whether similar results would be produced.. The dogs 
died with the same symptoms as had been found in the case of Reed. The 
experiments proved the presence or the existence of poison ; but its nature 
was a matter of conjecture. Henry Jenner stated that he had poisoned 
a dog with arsenic, but found that “the inflammation in the stomach of 
that dog was more spread”’ (than in the stomach of the dogs poisoned 
by a portion of the contents taken from Mr. Reed’s stomach). Mr. 
Henry Jenner stated he had made experiments to see whether arsenic 
was soluble in soup, and had found that it was. Charles Brandon 
Trye, an eminent surgeon, gave an indefinite opinion of arsenic and its 
effects, but did not state that Reed had been poisoned with arsenic. He 
evidently relied upon Jenner’s evidence and his strange experiments 
upon the dogs. Trye concluded his evidence by saying,— 


“Tf he had rightly collected the facts related by Mr. Henry Jenner, he was 
persuaded that Mr. Reed died from some destructive substance taken into the 
stomach.” 


In cross-examination, 


“He admitted that he had no doubt but that arsenic may be so introduced by 
solution, or subtile pulverisation, that it may not be found upon a person who died 
of it. His opinion would not have been so strong but for Mr. Jenner’s experiments. 
Dr. Edward Jenner’s opinions were curious for a man of his subsequent reputation.” 


He believed that arsenic was soluble in water. 


‘‘He had attended to animals, and knew that poisonous substances transferred 
from one stomach to another would kill. The appearance would be that of inflam- 
mation. If the substance produced inflammation in the human stomach and were 
then put into that part of the animal, it would no doubt produce the same effect. 
He considered that Reed died from having taken some poisonous substance into his 
stomach—that he had grounded his opinion on the effects on the dogs.” 


He did not venture to state what the poison was: that was a matter 
of conjecture. The stomachs of the dogs were the chemical laboratories 
upon which the witnesses relied. The witnesses did not appear to 
have had any idea of chemical analysis beyond the symptoms of the 
dogs and the notion that “like produces like.” The Judge appeared 
to have had no fixed opinions on the subject. Justice Lawrence, in 
his address to the jury, observed that 


“They had heard also the opinions of the faculty on the symptoms which appeared 
in the stomach of the deceased as well as in that of the dogs belonging to Knight 
and Giles. To their opinions he could have nothing to add. They were men of 
skill in their profession ; and should he attempt to make any observation in addition 
to what they had said, he might only mislead them.” 


In defiance of the evidence of the dogs, the jury returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. It would appear from the evidence adduced at this 
remarkable trial that the method which at that period was adopted 
to ascertain whether the victim had been destroyed by poison was 
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brutal. They administered a portion of the contents of the dead man’s 
stomach to some unfortunate dog, and minutely watched and carefully 
recorded its symptoms, and compared them with those of the dead 
man. As soon as the dog was dead its stomach was examined and 
compared with that of the dead man, and if there was a similarity 
it was admitted that the man and the dog had died from the same 
poison. What poison? Another cruel experiment solved this question. 
Arsenic was freely administered to another dog; its symptoms were 
noted ; and as soon as it died its stomach was compared with that of 
the dead man and with that of the other dead dog. If there was a. 
similarity or an identity of physical phenomena it was concluded that 
the man had died from arsenic. This process may be called the analysis 
of conjectural analogy. Lovers of the animal creation may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the poor passive dog has ceased to have 
such a share in medical and criminal jurisprudence. Chemical analysis 
is now so facile that the presence and the character of any poison 
can be easily and quickly detected. 

The Doctor Edward Jenner mentioned was the distinguished 
discoverer of vaccination; and John Baron, M.D., F.R.S., was his 
biographer. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Y. J. Taytor. 

Conservative Club, Gloucester, 

January 7, 1892. 
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